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LMiGcHTY God, who hast appointed to every man his 
A work, help us to see that honor and dignity belong to 
all useful toil. 

Show us that in our daily work we are called to be 
partners with thee in supplying the needs of men. Help us 
to look upon our labor as a call to high service in thy name. 

Strengthen us so that in our work we may ever be faith- 
ful. In our relationships with others, may we always be kind 
and courteous, patient and understanding. 

Help us to renounce the things of dishonesty, and to 
have no commerce with the works of darkness. Let thy 
light fill our lives more and more till we become, in truth, 
the children of light. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—CLIFForD EARLE, 
Secretary 
Department of Social Education and Action 


H™ us, we pray, O Father, when we bring before thee 
the needs of all the world. In peace and quiet we 
worship here, but our minds are filled with concern for 
multitudes who live amid confusion and in anxiety about 
what tomorrow may bring. Grant this nation in hours of 
crisis the strength to do justly and to love mercy. Save us 
from self-interest and self-righteousness. Direct those who 
labor for peace, and confound those who strive for war. 
O grant that our own nation may be an instrument in thy 
hand for the healing of all the nations. 

Forbid that those who direct industrial affairs and those 
who labor in industry should seek their own advantage in 


From “Prayers of Concern,” 


ZY VAS 


forgetfulness of the common good. Grant that all may strive 
not against each other but together for the best welfare of 
the whole people and of the whole world. Forbid that 
we who live in comfort and amid plenty should be forgetful 
of the destitution and want that stalk abroad in the world. 
Make our hearts tender and our consciences sensitive, and 
stir our wills to redemptive action. 

Continue thy gracious favor unto us all, and be to us 
even now and forever the source of all needed help and 
power. We make our prayer in the spirit of Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. —Harry B. Tayior 


The Church of the Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio 
Member, Board of Christian Education 


E VERLASTING Father, God of space, time, and eternity, 
give us, thy human children, our daily bread. May 
we have enough food, clothing, housing, and common 
comforts to grow to fullness under thee. Lift from our 
brothers everywhere the weight of hunger, poverty, and 
stunted growth. Help all of us to work at our best that we 
may not be parasites living in idleness on thy good resources 
and the labor of others. O Christ, enable us to follow thee 
and seek for every person the right to work at the job to 
which thou hast called him. Grant, O God, to every worker 
a realization of the high dignity that thou hast given to 
every work. Help us share all the opportunities of life with 


all men as our brothers and equals, through Jesus Christ 


—ALGERNON O. STEELE 
Division of Humanities, Johnson C. Smith University 


our Lord. Amen. 


Social Progress, June, 1955 
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Teammate of Rusty Callow 


« PRESBYTERIAN LIFE readers might en- 
joy knowing that another Presbyterian, 
the Reverend Archibald Campbell, 
D.D., missionary to Korea, rowed with 
Rusty Callow [“Navy’s Old Man of the 
River,” P.L., May 14, 1955] at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and in victory at 
Poughkeepsie. 

Arch Campbell, like his close friend, 
Rusty Callow, is a man of great physical 
and spiritual strength. He is not only 
well known as one of Korea’s pioneering 
evangelists, but also as an excellent 
bear- and boar-hunter. A real man of 
the out-of-doors, Dr. Campbell still car- 
ries deep scars from a fracas with a 
mountain bear. This occurred in the 


a mountainous terrain of Kangkei, which 
was formerly our northernmost Presby- 
ttul terian mission station in Korea... . 
orld. —STANTON R. WILSON 
and Presbyterian Mission 


Andong. Korea 





‘Pay-As-You-See TV’ 


«... 1 have always considered televi- 
sion one of the miracles of any age, and 
now it would appear it’s too good to stay 
true [“Seen and Heard,” P.L., July 9, 
1955]. ... 

Could you give me the names of any 
people I might write for further infor- 
mation on this? I cannot see why it has 
been stated that there is a demand for 
this. .. . No one is going to put a coin in 
a slot on his television set to see “John’s 
Other Mother-in-Law” or “The Road of 
Strife.” If the pay-as-you-see plan goes 
into effect, in what way are we viewers 
to benefit? No commercials? Or do we 
pay and still look at commercials and be 
glad they don’t take the antenna off our 


rooftops? . . —HELEN MEYERS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Information may be secured from the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C. THE EDITORS 


Support for Overture on 
Election of Commissioners 


« May I offer this word of support to 
the overture from the Presbytery of 
Rochester approved by General As- 
sembly concerning a fairer and more 
democratic basis for the election of com- 





missioners to General Assembly? In 
essence this overture would base a pres- 
bytery’s representation, not on the num- 
ber of ministers on its roll, but on the 
number of members in its churches, 
which seems to me to be a much fairer 
and more democratic procedure. 

Certainly the present situation is 
neither fair nor democratic. I wonder if 
Presbyterians generally are aware of the 
inequitable situation that obtains? Buf- 
falo-Niagara Presbytery, with 35,000 
members, has only six commissioners, 
whereas New York Presbytery, with less 
than 31,000 members, has sixteen. Eliza- 
beth and San Francisco Presbyteries are 
a similar case in point: Elizabeth has 
more members, but San Francisco has 
two-and-one-half times as many com- 
missioners. Pittsburgh has six fewer com- 
missioners than Chicago although it has 
nearly 10,000 more members. Phila- 
delphia Presbytery, with almost as many 
members as Los Angeles, has eight 
fewer commissioners. San Joaquin, with 
less than a quarter as many members as 
Detroit, has three quarters as many 
commissioners. St. Louis Presbytery is 
more than three times as large as the 
Presbytery of the Redwoods; yet under 
present rules it is confined to the same 
number of commissioners to General As- 
sembly as are chosen to represent a 
presbytery less than a third of its size. 

May our Church move forward to 
correct this unjust situation. 


—WiLu1AM H. Hupnut, Jr. 
Minister, Third Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, New York 
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ng | Wills 

hrist « I want to comment on the timely arti- 

— cle that was written by Dr. Hugh Evans 

Ohio in the July 23rd edition of PRESBYTERIAN 

ation Lire. His article “Will Your Will Speak 
for You?” was most appropriate and ap- 
preciated by at least one of our mem- 
bers. A person of long standing in our 
church told me last week that after he 
read this article, . . . he changed his 
will. By . . . [his] action the Church is 

‘ity, going to receive a memorial that is quite 

fa substantial. —Davin PoLinc 

’ Minister, First Presbyterian Church 

non Le Roy, New York 

our 

and § First Father-Daughter 

we § Commissioners 

a « This is to call to your attention an er- 
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ror on page 27 of PresBYTERIAN LIFE, 
June 25, 1955. You report Elder James 
I. McTaggart and his daughter, Elder 


to Mrs. R. A. Skinner, as “the Assembly’s 
vith first father-daughter commissioners.” . . . 
risk In 1944, Elder Orville R. Chadsey of 


ELE 
rsity 





Riverside Presbytery (Community Pres- 
byterian Church, Beaumont, California ) 
and his daughter, Elder Miss Betty 
Chadsey of Nevada Presbytery (Tono- 
pah Presbyterian Church, Tonopah, 
Nevada) were commissioners to the 
156th General Assembly at Chicago. 
This was announced in a plenary meet- 
ing of the Assembly, and Miss Chadsey 
was called to the platform to lead the 
closing prayer for a morning session. 
[Miss Chadsey is now the wife of the 
Reverend Lawrence Roumpf of the 
Quincy, Washington, church. } 
—J. H. Kicer 


Beaumont, California 


Sepremper 3, 1955 





“After all, isn’t there a touch 
of secularism in all of us?’ 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Park Hays Miller 





We Need Not 


Pilate entered the praetorium again 
and called Jesus, and said to him, “Are 
you the King of the Jews?” Jesus an- 
swered, “Do you say this of your own 
accord, or did others say it to you about 
me?” Pilate answered, “Am I a Jew? 
Your own nation and the chief priests 
have handed you over to me; what have 
you done?” Jesus answered, “My king- 
ship is not of this world; if my kingship 
were of this world, my servants would 
fight, that I might not be handed over to 
the Jews; but my kingship is not from 
the world.” Pilate said to him, “So you 
are a king?” Jesus answered, “You say 
that I am a king. For this I was born, 
and for this I have came into the world, 
to bear witness to the truth. Every one 
who is of the truth hears my voice.” 
Pilate said to him, “What is truth?” 
John 18:33-38) 

Jesus then said to the Jews who had 
believed in him, “If you continue in my 
word, you are truly my disciples, and 
you will know the truth, and the truth 
will make you free.” (John 8:31,32) 

Jesus said to him, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life.” (John 14:6)—Re- 
vised Standard Version 


ee beginning to end, the Bible 
emphasizes truth. Even a hasty exami- 
nation of a concordance will reveal the 
Scriptures’ emphasis upon truth and 
their condemnation of lving, deceit, and 
dishonesty. 

Some have given up the search for 
truth. Pilate was one of these. This 
Roman no doubt knew something of the 
heathen philosophies, and thev cer- 
tainly made a real contribution to the 
world’s welfare. But when Jesus spoke 
of truth, Pilate exclaimed, “What is 
truth?” Truth was too difficult to find. 
And what difference did it make even 
if the truth was supposed to be found? 

It has been pointed out that Pilate’s 
question is one which Jesus did not an- 
swer. We are not told why, but Jesus 
said enough on other occasions to lead 
us to believe that truth is of supreme 
importance. 

Truth points to the true way of life. 
Men must find it. Truth, said Jesus, 
opens the path to true liberty. This we 
know to be true. It delivers from bond- 
age. The truth about electricity has 
freed men from the bondage of dark- 
ness. The truth about air pressure and 
surface resistance has given man the 
freedom of the air. The truth about dis- 
ease and medicine has broken the bonds 
of much human suffering. The truth 


Fear the Truth 


about economics can deliver man frog 
the slavery of poverty. And, above af 
the truth about God and the gospel « 
deliver men from the bondage of sin. 

The Bible gives no encouragement tj 
the philosophy that we can make am 
thing true if we wish it hard enough 
Faith is not persuading ourselves to be 
lieve what we know is not true. 
Bible urges an earnest and honest seard 
for truth. But what is truth? A very prac 
tical and commonplace definition 
“truth is that which corresponds to r 
alitv.” 

If there were no God, the Bible itself 
would demand that we reject the ided 
of him, for truth must fit reality. An 
our idea of God is truth only so far a 
it conforms to God’s real nature. That 
why the Bible has had so much inf 
ence in the world. Its idea of God, re 
vealed more and more clearly in it 
pages through the vears, became mor 
and more adequate until its climax if 
Jesus Christ, who said, “He who ha 
seen me has seen the Father.” God is lik 
Jesus. The revelation of the character d 
God in the New Testament, we hold 
comes nearest to the truth because the 
New Testament idea of God correspond 
most closely to What and Who God 
really is. We realize that the huma 
mind cannot grasp the infinite. Our idew 
may be faulty or inadequate; but so fa 
as they correspond to reality, they are 
true. In these days of confusion, this is 
a thought which should give us courage 
According to the Bible, we need not fear 
where the search for truth will lead w 
Jesus said, “The truth will make you 
free.” We find liberty as we dare to fac 
every reality of life and cease to fear the 
consequences. If God is a God of truth 
and righteousness and love and he mate 
this world and rules over it, we need no 
fear any reality. What we need to fearis 
ignorance, dishonest thinking, and sel 
deception. 

We may believe what we cannd 
prove, but we dare not believe what is 
proved to be untrue. The God of the 
Bible cannot lie. He cannot “deny hit 
self.” 

Science, philosophy, and theology att 
not to be feared so long as they opet 
the door to ideas which conform to t 
ality. We may be tempted to say with 
Pilate, “What is truth?” If we say this 
in frustration, we cannot expect an alr 
swer. But, if asked’ honestly, we ma! 
hear words of encouragement: “If you 
continue in my word, you are truly m! 
disciples, and you will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free.” 
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save as our faith in eternal value becomes 
evident in our earthly living.” 


The Lost Stronghold Finds Itself John William Wimberly 
A big-city pastor, a young teacher, and a group 
of talented associates aré proving in Missouri 
that the rural Church is far from being dead. 
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On Sunday, October 16, Presbyterian congregations will 
receive a special offering for the Church’s ministry to service- 
men. Our chief liaison with men and women in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force is, of course, the 190 Presbyterian 
U.S.A. military chaplains. These men are all ordained min- 


isters, many of them with experience in civilian pastorates. 
Here five of them describe their work among servicemen. 


MY JOB IN THE ARMED FORCES 


— 
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LT. ROBERT E. OSMAN comes to hold devotions for sailors in sick bay aboard carrier U.S.S. Philippine Sea. 


M, business address is an aircraft 
carrier—the U.S.S. Philippine Sea, the 
whereabouts of which is likely to be any- 
where on the Pacific Ocean. My parish is 
a community of almost 3,000 men in a 
floating city compete with stores, barber 
shops, cobbler, tailor, laundry, bakery, 
hospital, dentists, and machine shops. 

Our sanctuary is the hangar deck, 


where against a background of a velvet 


6 


curtain 17x22 feet, an altar, pulpit, elec- 
tric organ, and artificial flowers create a 
churchly atmosphere. 

At every liberty port, I find myself a 
sort of tour salesman, rounding up men 
for visits to spots of cultural interest, to 
Shinto shrines, Buddhist temples, Orien- 
tal restaurants—places that will give the 
men a closer understanding of the people 


we travel among. Six davs a week we 


hold morning devotions at 6:45 A.M. 
And every Tuesday evening there is 4 
Bible study class. But the bulk of my 
job—in hours corsumed—is personal 
counseling. About 200 men a month 
come to me with questions—not just 
trivial queries, but the kind of problem 
that arises in a man’s life when he’s away 
from home for more than half a year at 
a stretch. —R.E.O. 
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As Protestant chaplain at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, I work not only with 
soldiers, but with servicemen’s families 
living near the base. As most of the fami- 
lies who develop serious problems are 
those with no church affiliations at all, 
my job offers many opportunities for 
eval igelism. 

But my preaching is the very heart 
of my work—that is why I am here. 
There is no scarcity of themes, for mili- 
tary life in all its variety provides a wide 
field of topics. I preach at two services 
each Sunday, in chapel and at the stock- 
ade, and at least once a month in civilian 
churches. 

But a chaplain’s most powerful 
preaching is the way he lives; he is “on 
duty” at all times, as far as the soldier 
is concerned. Soldiers shun a prudish 
padre, but the qualities that seem to win 
them over are a certain rugged piety, an 
inflexible fair-mindedness, and an inner 
serenity that the men can always sense. 


pers 


= fellows from seventeen to 
twenty come to our base for ten weeks’ 
training that turns them into Marines. 
Although less than half the so-called 
Protestant boys are members of any 
church, well over half attend the com- 
pletely voluntary chapel services reg- 
ularly. 

Also voluntary are classes in religious 
training, taught by the chaplains. About 
a third of the recruits elect to come to 
these classes, and as one of the chaplain- 
teachers, I had the satisfaction of baptiz- 
ing thirty-eight men out of my most 
recent group, and arranging for twenty- 
four others to be received into member- 
ship of their churches at home. To me 
this was well worth the four ev enings a 
week I devote to these classes. 

A special problem at a training base 
is that of men scarcely out of boyhood 
who plan to be married on their first 
leave. I conduct two special classes on 
marriage each week, and use my book- 
let, “Before You Marry in the Service,” 
to help recruits realize the gravity and 
practical problems involved in being 
married in such unpromising circum- 


stances. —F.W.B. 
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LT. COL. ALBERT L. SMITH conducts a class in 
religion for Army men at Fort Benning, Georgia. 


LT. COMMANDER FREDERICK W. BRINK presents 
certificates of church membership to newly baptized 
Marines at Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Cal. 








CHAPLAIN RICHARD J. TINKLENBERGE brings Testament to 


patient Herman Krumland at Iowa City Veterans Admin. Hospital. 


M, work is with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Chaplain Service, estab- 
lished just ten years ago for the patients 
in the VA hospitals and domiciliaries 
now dotting the country. Our particular 
hospital is in lowa City, Iowa. 

Like a doctor, a VA chaplain is on 
duty twenty-four hours a day, and sleeps 


with one ear turned to the telephone 
bell. And like civilian hospitals, our VA 
institutions are locales for many crises 
and turning-points in human lives. 

All newly admitted patients receive a 
visit from the appropriate chaplain and 
are invited to attend services at our quite 
beautiful chapel or to tune in the re- 


LT. JOHN C. TAYLOR ministered to Eskimo families 


as well as servicemen at air base in Thule, Greenland. 


ligious programs on their bedside ear- 
phones (for nonambulatory patients). 
The chaplain hears problems as di- 
verse as human nature; his daily pres- 
ence among the men makes it easy for 
them to think of him as a friend in whom 
they can confide. The big moment in 
this work comes when a man with a 
callous exterior admits his yearning to 
be at peace with God. —R.J.T. 


Berorz coming to Fort Hancock, New 
Jersey, my present post, I worked in 


Thule, Greenland, where nighttime—to- 
tal darkness—lasts from November to 
March, and a temperature of thirty-one 
degrees below zero is no cause for com- 
ment. Thule is a long way from Prince- 
ton, where I went to seminary, and from 
my pastorates in New Jersey and Mary- 
land. But Thule, Greenland, is an impor- 
tant place for a minister—it’s a plush base 
with a magnificent gym, a hobby shop, 
a library, movies, and even a_photo- 
graphic dark room—but despite these 
facilities, it takes great inner resource 
for a fellow to be happy when his wife 
or sweetheart is 5,000 miles away. I was 
the only Army chaplain there, and most 
of the problems the men brought to me 
were associated with a sense of isolation 
and loneliness, a feeling of wasting the 
best years of their lives in exile.—J.C.T. 
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“How should one argue with an 
atheist?” There is a prior question, how- 
ever; and that is whether it is profitable 
to argue with an atheist at all. This really 
depends not so much upon the nature of 
atheism as it does upon the nature of the 
individual who claims to be an atheist. 
Our tradition is full of folk sayings that 
warn against wasting much breath on 
some people: “There's none so blind as 
he that won't see”; “convince a man 
against his will, he’s of the same opinion 
still”; and “I'm willing to be convinced, 
but I'd like to see the man that can con- 
vince me.” 

There can be a kind of devotion to 
atheism that is just as emotional, just as 
irrational, just as adamant as ever was 
the religious fanaticism of the most naive 
of frontier sectarians. All of us have met 
people whose atheism is like this; and in 
time we have learned that, while de- 
bating with them is likely to generate a 
lot of heat, it seldom produces much 
light either for them or for ourselves. 
This sort of intense and wholly subjec- 
tive atheism seems often to be the prod- 
uct of some unhappy experience in 
childhood or youth. Sometimes it is a 
reaction against some relative or ac- 
quaintance who was personally religious, 
but who also was personally hated: and 
the hatred easily was carried over from 
the individual to that individual's faith. 
Another cause may be an intense per- 
sonal tragedy, out of which the sufferer 

become convinced that there is no 
justice in the universe, and that therefore 
there can be no power of intelligence 
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‘We need to know what we are talking about. 
_.. But we shall not make . . . our argument impressive, 
save as our faith in eternal value becomes 
evident in our earthly living” 


By GEORGE HEDLEY 


and good will at its center: that is to say, 
that there can be no God. 

Probably it would take a psychiatrist 
to identify the real causation in cases 
such as these; and even if he did bring 
the cause to the level of the patient's 
consciousness, he would not necessarily 
destroy thereby the structure of rational- 
izations and clichés that during the years 
have been built up around it. Certainly, 
mere disputation will get nowhere in 
disposing of attitudes that have been 
created in the realm of the unconscious. 
Usually it doesn’t take long, and it 
doesn't take a lot of psychological train- 
ing, to identify the kind of atheism 
which, not being based on reason, cannot 
be overthrown by reason. When we do 
identify it, we may as well decide not to 
argue in words, to no profit. What's left 
for us here is simply to demonstrate in 
our lives and to pray that the atheist’s 
life may be turned into happier channels 
than those which have brought him to 
where he is today. 

My own guess would be that the type 
of atheist I have been describing, and 
with whom I think it’s almost totally use- 
less to argue, represents a majority of 
those who are at all aggressive and em- 
phatic in saying they don’t believe in 
God. But there are others whose way of 
thinking is less conditioned by emotional 
experiences, who are quite positive 
about being negative in this realm. I 





Adapted from a chapter in Religion on Campus, a 
new book by George Hedley, published this week 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. Printed 
by permission. 


think they are not hopeless cases, by any 
means; and for our contacts with them 
the question is fully pertinent. What has 
the believer in God to say, legitimately 
and rationally, to the man who holds 
such belief to be irrational and therefore 
illegitimate? 

The first reply ought to be a question. 
We need to learn from our atheist friend 
just how he defines this God whose exist- 
ence he denies. Very often it turns out 
that he doesn't believe in a long-bearded 
gentleman — on a throne in a physi- 
cal heaven, reaching his hand down now 
and then to interfere with and upset the 
lives of men and women. And usually 
this man is quite surprised to discover 
that no competent theologian believes 
such nonsense, either. If you ask ple 
of this sort whether they think ps is 
order and purpose in the universe, they 
not infrequently will say, “Why, yes, of 
course.” If you go on then to ask whether 
that order and purpose spring from a 
conscious, intelligent being, again you're 
likely to get an affirmative response. 


HEN this is the trend of the con- 
versation, you are entitled at 
once to point out that your 


worthy opponent is not an atheist at all 
but merely an ignoramous. It isn’t God 
he is denying, but simply an infantile 
concept of God that any sensible per- 
son should have discarded about the 
time he changed from three wheels to 
two. Anyone who identifies faith in God 
with a kindergarten grasp of the prob- 
lem is simply announcing that he never 
should have been promoted to the first 
grade. It might be putting it a bit ex- 
tremely to say that no one has a right to 
call himself an atheist unless and until he 
has taken a full three-year course in a 
graduate school of theology, so that he 
may have some notion what sort of God 
this is whose existence he presumes to 
deny. But it certainly is not extreme to 
insist that the professed atheist shall de- 
fine his terms precisely, and that he 
shall discuss the issue not on a preschool 
but on an adult level. 

We who do believe need a special 
caution here. If we hold that the atheist 
ought to know just what he’s talking 
about when he rejects God as a possi- 
bility, then even more do we need to 
know what we're talking about when we 
affirm God as a reality. If our own ideas 
of God are juvenile, they will prove to 
be indefensible in grown-up conversa- 
tion; and the beating we'll take will be 
one that we shall thoroughly deserve. 
Manifestly not many of you are going 
to go through a full theological seminary 
course. But if you count yourselves to be 
believers, you are obligated not only to 
think through the meaning of your be- 
lief, but to think it through with the aid 
of the great thinkers of our tradition 
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ARGUING 
WITH ATHEISTS 


from the time of—well, say Isaiah in the 
seventh century B.c.—on to Karl Barth 
and Reinhold Niebuhr in our own day. 
Unless we do this, we are just as in- 
competent to discuss the matter as is the 
least informed of our professedly atheist 
friends. 

Let us assume, then, that we have 
surmounted this first obstacle of defini- 
tion. Let’s say that you and your an- 
tagonist have agreed that God doesn't 
have a beard, doesn’t live in a golden 
palace somewhere in the sky, doesn't 
operate by incalculable whimsey; “0 
that you disagree, clearly and frankly. « 
whether there is either a conscious 4 ng 
ner of the universe, or a conscious 
power within it: a power, not our own, 
that makes for righteousness. I recall a 
conversation [with a student who] said 
she had been talking with young scien- 
tists who maintained that they coukdn’t 
believe in God because they “could ex- 
plain everything in terms of natural 
process. 

This is another area in which the re- 
ligious person, unless he is very careful 
about his own thinking, is likely to be 
betrayed into a position he can't main- 
tain against an able debater. To say that 
the beauty of the sunset proves the ex- 
istence of God mi iy be poetry, but it 
certainly isn’t serious argument; and we 


can't blame the spokesman for the nega- 


tive, if he sees it as romantic balderdash. 
To say that God’s intelligence is proved 
by the scheme of natural law isn’t good 
argument, either. Natural law is itself an 
inference from observation; and what- 
ever may have caused it is not to be ob- 
served by either a telescope or a micro- 
scope. 


HE so-called “proofs of God” that 
were generally accepted in the Mid- 
dle Ages demolished almost 
two hundred years ago by Immanuel 
Kant, and they cannot be regarded as in- 


were 


tellectually convincing by anyone who 
knows Kant’s thinking even at second- 
hand. The whole issue here turns on the 
nature of proof. What we have to realize 
first for ourselves, and then to get over 
to the is that God is not sus- 
ceptible of experiment or 
Both the nu- 
cleus of a cell and the more distant stars 
are invisible to the naked eve; but both 
of these are material objects, and both 
are seen by the aid of other material 
objects called lenses. God is not a ma- 
terial object, . on Mount 
Palomar is going to disclose him to us. 

Once we admit frankly that we can’t 
prove the existence of God in any such 
terms, then we are free at once to point 
out that the scientist can’t disprove that 
existence either. Strictly speaking, athe- 


doubters 
laboratory 
astronomical observation, 


and no lens. . 
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ism is rationally impossible because it is 
always irrationally dogmatic. The more 
honest of those who call themselves athe- 
ists will concede, when the point is 
forced upon them, that they are not 
really atheists at all but just agnostics: 
that is, that they simply don’t know. 

Hooray, then! Now we're getting to- 
gether. For ev ery honest Christian is, so 
far as pure intellect is concerned, a 
thoroughgoing agnostic, too. It is well 
for us to reserve the terms knowing and 
knowledge to the zone of the physically 
objective and measurable, and not to 
confuse things by declaring that we 
“know” God. We do not know God in 
any such way as we know the greenness 
of chlorophyll or the wetness of water or 
the hardness of granite. 

The word that is applicable to God, 
and to every concept that is not merely 
physical and external, is not knowledge 
but faith. Every attitude that man can 
hold in the realm of the nonmaterial and 
the unmeasurable is an attitude of faith. 
It is by faith indeed that we come to 
God, believing that he is; but it is just 
as much by faith, it is just as much with- 
out the possibility of demonstration, that 
others flee from God, believing that he 
is not. “You must wager,” wrote the 
French scientist and mystic Blaise Pascal 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
“It is not optional. You are embarked. 
Which will vou choose then?” 

The word irrational has come com- 
monly to mean “antirational.” That last 
no reasonable human being has any right 
to be. But the reasonable man or woman 
will recognize that there is much in life 
—and all in life that matters most—that is 
nonrational. To quote Pascal again, “the 
heart has reasons of which the reason 
can know nothing.” Love is not the crea- 
ture of cold reason. Neither is good will 
nor honesty nor courage of heart. We 
can't prove the objective validity of any 
of these: but nevertheless we can make 
them the rules and the rulers of all our 
living. 

The reason which Peter adjured his 
readers to be ready to give was a reason 
of the hope that was in them. The things 
that are seen are temporal, temporary. 
Onlv the unseen things, the things that 
never can be seen by the physical eye 
and that certainly can't be measured by 
calipers, are eternal in their living power. 
These we can choose to accept by faith, 
or to reject by faith; but inevitably it’s 
faith, either way. 


HAT brings us to the final challenge 
and to our ultimate answer. You and 
I have chosen to believe in God. We 
are under a solemn obligation, first, to 
understand just what we mean by that. 
We are required then to distinguish care- 
fully between our faith in God and our 
knowledge of the physical world. We are 
entitled to insist that those who would 


differ from us shall define with equ 
care and discriminate with equal preg 
sion. But we shall not make our fait} 
effective, nor our argument impressive 
save as our faith in eternal value by 
comes evident in our earthly living. 

Far off in the interior of China, in, 
village beside the Grand Canal, my 
ther was showing slides from a ste rep. 
ticon; as we called it then, a “magic 
lantern.” Even as a small boy, I knew 
that the pictures were pretty crude j 
outline and in color. But that night 
people sat spellbound in the dust as oy 
the screen there was unfolded the stow 
of One who loved his friends so much 
that he gave his life for them. Thre 
crosses flashed before us, and three meq 
crucified: two thieves, and betwee 
them the Lord of love. All at once, a 
old woman got up and stumbled forward 
on her bound feet, crying, always 
knew there must be a God like that.” 

Is there a God? Men and women have 
believed there is, because thev have 
known no other way to account for ab. 
solute devotion to beauty, truth, and 
goodness, whatever may be the cost 
and this is what the Christian means 
when he speaks of the supreme revele 
tion of God in our Lord Jesus Christ. Is 
there a God? The world will believe 
there is, when it finds God living in 
those who have given themselves wholly 
to the doing of his will. Is there a God? 
Even the atheist will say, “Yes, ther 
must be,” when God really gets a chance 
to show himself in those who claim to 
be his people. 

We need not discount the value of 
discussion where discussion is relevant. 
A certain amount of clear thinking, a 
positive demand that the issues shall be 
accurately defined and rightly under 
stood, will do much to clear away old 
confusions and so to open the way to 
new realizations. But the words of argu- 
ment are feeble indeed when compared 
with the argument of life. 

You and I are of those who have 
chosen to believe. We are ready to give 
a reason of the faith that is in us: to 
provide not indeed a rational proof of 
our conclusion, but a fully rational 
account of our position. Not in contempt, 
but in deep sorrow, we hold that he whe 
says there is no God is a self-deluding 
fool. But we shall not win the doubter 
to our side by words alone. If truly we 
believe, we shall live. If genuinel) ly we 
have faith, we shall not fail in action, If 
God is real for us, God will be real in us. 

Our God is light. Then we shall spread 
light in the dark places. Our God is 
truth. Then we shall be wholly honest in 
ourselves. Our God 4s love. Then we shall 
give ourselves in love for all of God’ 
children. When we do, by God's grace, 
it may be that American sophisti: ites as 
well as Chinese peasants will cry, “I al. 
ways knew there must be a God like 
that.” 
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Members of First Church of Lutesville, one of seven in the Iron Mountain Cooperative Parish, spruce up yard during week. 


pared 


have 
Bos The town is on the map, but the map we 


7 were following did not show it in the 
a : index. The Reverend Richard Comfort, 
— Ph.D., or “Dick,” as everyone calls him, 


"mpt Town and Country director for Mis- 
souri, pointed out the little spot. “It isn’t 


who 
ng S T ik O N G WH O L D much of a place,” he said, “but wait un- 
ibter til you meet the Millers and some of the 


vy we people they serve.” 

vy we Blairstown is not much to look at. It 
mn, It FE i N D S | T S = L fs lies in the central plains of Missouri, the 
n us region of big farms, scattered houses, 
read great distances. The village itself has 
rd is about two hundred inhabitants. There 
st in A big-city pastor, a young teacher, and a group are a couple of stores, a bank, a filling 
shall station or two, two Protestant churches, 


0d's of talented associates are proving in Missouri an elementary school, and that’s all. 
P > The visit to Blairstown came near the 
that the rural Church is far from being dead chess of 5 tend. Gip Sinouah Ue 
Svnod of Missouri on behalf of the Board 
of National Missions. I was, in a sense, 


By JOHN WILLIAM WIMBERLY with photographs by Joseph M. Elkins ay experiment. Though a city pastor, my 
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THE LOST STRONGHOLD 
FINDS ITSELF 


time was being spent in rural churches. 
It was a fascinating experience. And I 
found that something tremendously im- 
portant to all of us is going on in the 
“Show Me” State. 

Most of us do not realize it, but the 
rural areas of America, once our major 
stronghold as Protestants, have been al- 
most lost. The little towns, the open 
country, are today as much a mission 
area as any we can hope to find. On 
your next trip notice the churches in 
these rural areas. Usually they are run- 
down, unpainted, decrepit. The manse, 
if there is one, shows every sign of not 
being used. Ask about services and the 
people will say that preaching services 
will be next week or next month, when 
the visiting preacher comes. In the 
meantime, there is a poorly run Sunday 
school meeting in.a one-room church. 
not much different from the Sunday 
school you attended forty years ago. 


Call to city 


There are not as many people in the 
rural community as there used to be. 
Large farms, more machinery, have re- 
duced manpower needs. Young people 
follow the age-old pattern of leaving 
the home place and going to the city to 
work. All too frequently they come to 


the city with no real religious training 
and no understanding of our churches. 
As a result, they join the number of city 
dwellers who are basically pagan. 

The important happening in Mis- 
souri is that the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is in the process of rewinning the 
lost stronghold of Protestantism. In the 
face of the most discouraging circum- 
stances, your Church is on the way to 
creating a vital, aggressive constituency 
in the very heart of rural America. 

Take Blairstown. Dick Comfort left 
me at the manse—a big house, looking 
very much like any farm home you 
might see—but a house painted, shining, 
obviously renovated not long ago. Clyde 
Miller, the pastor, was not home. He was 
attending a state-wide Youth Budget 
meeting in Jefferson City. Mrs. Miller, a 
tall, charming young lady, took me in, 
and talked with me as she finished her 
Saturday’s work. The two boys drifted 
in after a bit—real boys who will live up 
to all the stories about preacher’s kids 
before they are through, or I miss my 
guess. 

We talked about Blairstown. There 
is no water system there, and the Mil- 
lers, like the rest of the people, depend 
on cisterns for water. Last summer, just 
after they came to Blairstown, the cis- 
terns all went dry, and their water had 
to be hauled in. There is no doctor in 
Blairstown. In fact, it is so far to a doc- 


tor no one expects a physician’s call up. 
less it is a dire emergency. There is q 
telephone in Blairstown—but you have 
to go downtown to use it. The phone 
company, however, has just begun to 
offer service to the homes. Daily papers 
are a day late because they come by 
mail. 
The Millers 


The Millers themselves have an un- 
usual background. Mrs. Miller comes 
from Minnesota, and is the attractive, 
ash-blond girl one expects to see from 
that state. Clyde grew up in northem 
Iowa, where his father owned a large 
farm and ran a rodeo. Clyde worked 
the rodeo with his brothers when he 
was growing up, finally becoming the 
announcer of rodeo events. The two 
young people met at Iowa State College. 
Clyde majored in animal husbandry, his 
wife in home economics. 

After time spent in the armed forces, 
Clyde decided there was better news to 
announce than rodeo results, and be 
came a candidate for the gospel min- 
istry. He was graduated from Louisville 
Seminary, and was recognized there as 
one of the school’s finest products. 

The new pastor has been in Blairs- 
town since June, 1954. Before then, the 
church was in the condition most small- 
town churches are. The people were 
discouraged. It was impossible to get a 
resident pastor. There just wasn’t much 
hope. Then the synod and the National 
Missions Board boosted the offered sal- 
ary and joined the Blairstowns Church 
with two others in a larger parish ar- 
rangement. Clyde came, and the church 
came to life. 

Blairstown’s young banker and his 
wife dropped by Saturday night, and 
they told me how their church had re- 
fused any National Missions money for 
1955. They talked about the choir just 
organized, the fine church school. | 
didn’t believe all of it. After all, one can 
become skeptical about so many suc- 
cess stories in the Church. Then Sunday 
came. 

Clyde drove me out to another even 
smaller community for an early service. 
There were sixty-two people present for 
divine worship. That’s not many, but a 
year ago the best they could do was 
twenty. The church building, a white- 
frame structure on a hill, was well 
painted. Inside, it fairly shone. And 
there was a wing on the building for 
church school and church activities, a 
fellowship hall really. 

We drove back to Blairstown. The 
church building there fs in excellent con- 
dition. There is a worship center and a 

fine electronic organ. The church pews 
seat one hundred and twelve people. 
There were one hundred and thirty-six 
at worship. They were a wonderful con- 
gregation; even the babies were quiet. 
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ill un clyde led the service with dignity and 
e€ is aM care. The choir sang a response we use 
have @ in our church. 
phone After service, we went to the door of 
un tof the church, and there Clyde introduced 
’apers [me to each person as he or she came 
ne by Mout. Fine, wonderful, warm people— 
just like their pastor and his wife. 
I have been over much of Missouri 
with Dick Comfort. Blairstown wasn’t 
Nn unm Mthe only community where such mira- 
omes MM cles of religious revival are taking place. 
ctive, There was the Iron Mountain Coopera- 
from MM tive Parish in the hills. Sylvan Poet and 
thern Tom Cavicchia were the pastors at that 
large @ time. Both men are of Italian back- 
orked § ground and grew up in the city. Norma 
n he @Schlobohm, their parish director of 
s the # Christian education, trains the teachers, 
two i helps the Westminster Fellowship pro- 
lege. § gram, and puts out the parish paper, 
», his § among other jobs. 

There was Charlie Guest down in 
rces, @ Poplar Bluff, with nine churches, two in 
vs to  Arkansas,- under his wing. Charlie is 

be- & called a “pastor-at-large.” He says of his 
min- & job that if he is successful, he loses it. 
ville & His task is to take a group of discouraged 
e as [churches and bring them to life so they 
can become a parish. 

airs- There are others all over the synod. 
the HB Men of unusual backgrounds and the 
nall- @ very finest training. Men from Louis- 
vere ff ville) McCormick, Princeton, San Fran- 
et a § cisco, Union, Yale. Most of them young. 
uch § Some of them live under adverse circum- 
mal & stances, facing real isolation and with 


sal @ little opportunity for what American 
ich @ people have come to call the “good 
ar- & life.” But they live joyously, and have a 
rch feeling of dedication and accomplish- 
ment. 
his As I traveled around, the question" 
ind & kept coming into mind—“How come?” 
re- fp One expects to find growth, fine young 
for pastors, enthusiastic people in a good 
ust suburb. What happened in Missouri in 
I our hardest, most isolated fields to bring 
on the same sense of mission and accom- 
1c plishment? There is an answer. It leads 
lay back, through committees on National 
Missions, to the minds and souls of two 
an men whose vision and faith have com- 
am bined with incredible work to transform 
ta the lost stronghold into a solid fortress. 
¥ Let me tell you about them. 
— The story of Blairstown and the Mil- 
a lers actually goes back a long time. It 
oll is connected with the years. of service in 
d Missouri by Dr. Ralph Waggoner, the 
- former synod executive. Dr. Waggoner 
. spent a lifetime driving the roads of 
Missouri as he sought to keep the strug- 
- gling churches alive. A few years back, 
a Dr. Waggoner, filled with years, honor, 
a and the affection of the synod, retired. 
* The synod committee on National 
.. Missions and the Board united in a 
ix search for a man who would not take 
f Dr. Waggoner’s place but build upon 
\ the foundations already laid. They 
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Mrs. Clyde Miller, wife of Blairstown pastor, puts up some 
beans in her bright, freshly papered and painted kitchen. 





Women of Lutesville Church hang dossal they made. Build- 
ing also houses new organ. Church had been ready to close. 


THE LOST STRONGHOLD 
FINDS ITSELF 


sought a man who held some convictions 
about the rural church as well as the city 
church. The search ended at the First 
Church of Kansas City, Kansas, in the 
person of Dr. Ralph Jennings. 

Ralph was a fine example of what 
the Church often calls a “successful” 
pastor. Most of his ministry had been 
spent in city work, first in Kansas City, 
Missouri, then in Kansas City, Kansas. 
But Ralph had begun his ministry in the 
National Missions field, serving rural 
churches as a seminary student. And his 
first pastorate was in a county-seat town 
in Ohio. 

Ralph had some definite ideas about 
the rural church and the Synod of Mis- 
souri. He talked them through with his 
committees, sought and found agree- 
ment from Henry Randolph, the Town 
and Country secretary of the National 
Board, and put them in operation. The 
philosophy, so far as the local church is 
concerned, is best phrased in some Mis- 
souri-like words of my own: “Put up or 
shut up.” 

Basically, this meant the following. 
Presbyterians had been struggling along, 
trying to keep churches open. The 
Church had succeeded in keeping them 
open, and that was about all. Ralph Jen- 
nings proposed a careful cultivation of 
the various churches to discover if there 


was any potential. If there was, then put 
some real money into the church, get a 
capable, well-trained pastor, and see 
what happens. If nothing does happen 


in a reasonable time, then close the 
church and put the effort where there 
is accomplishment. 

Along with saying to the synod, the 
Board, and the particular church that 
it was now or never, Ralph said that if 
we had a Presbyterian church, it ought 
to be Presbyterian, following a Presby- 
terian program all the way. Only by so 
doing could we hope to have young peo- 
ple migrating from rural areas into our 
city churches with an understanding of 
what they would find there in the way 
of worship and service. Terms such as 
Westminster Fellowship, Women’s As- 
sociation, Council of Presbyterian Men, 
Planned Education—these must be as 
familiar to the remotest Presbyterian 
family in the hills of Missouri as to the 
member of a large city church. Makes 
sense, doesn't it? 

It became apparent there had to be 
more help if the job was to be done. 
The found Richard Comfort 
teaching at Park College. There he 
worked with a group of seminary stu- 
dents from the University of Dubuque 


synod 


who were doing field work in the rural 
Park 

Dick, a young man, has a remarkable 
background for his responsibility: He 


churches near 
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was brought up in an academic environ- 
ment. Dick’s father organized student 
work and the school of religion at the 
University of Oklahoma. Characteristi- 
cally, Dick refused to go to school at 
the university and was graduated from 
Oklahoma A. & M. Like Clyde Miller, 
he took his degree in animal husbandry. 

Dick decided to enter the ministry 
and took his seminary work at Union in 
New York City. He married a talented 
and lovely young woman. From Union 
he went to George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, serv- 
ing a rural church while working on his 
doctorate. He received his Ph.D. degree 
in the field of social science. His training 
included a great deal of rural sociology. 
Following his graduation, Dick served 
as dean of Warren H. Wilson Institute 
of Rural Church Work in Swannanoa, 
North Carolina. From there, Dick went 
to the seminary at Dubuque to teach 
Christian education. Soon he was made 
associate director of field work, working 
with the theologs as they served their 
student pastorates. When Dubuque de- 
cided to work out an extension program 
with Park Coilege for seminary students 
who wanted to become rural pastors, 
Dick was sent to Park as director of the 
program. 


Dynamic program 


Dick liked Ralph. Ralph liked Dick. 
The committees and the Board liked 


them both, and a team was formed. Oy 
of that combination has come a program 
which is as dynamic as anything i 
America. 

There have been two approaches jg 
following the original idea of either do. 
ing a job or getting out. The State of 
Missouri has a program promoted by the 
farm extension people from the univer. 
sity. It is called “The Balanced Farm 
Program.” The program is designed tp 
show a farmer what his farm could be 
then lay out a series of steps to be takey 
over a period of years to accomplish 
that program. The balanced-progran 
approach has been eminently succes. 
ful, and makes a lot of sense to the 
farmer who knows that his farm needs 
developing and that progress is made 
step by step. Each step makes the next 
step possible. 

It wasn’t long until there was tak 
among Presbyterians about “The Bal 
anced Church Program.” Dick Comfort 
took the achievement goals of the Pres- 
byterian Town and Country Depart. 
ment and developed a program around 
them. In a manual prepared for the 
synod he says: “A balanced program 
could redeem many churches that are 
now weak and anemic because of an 
improperly balanced program. Some 
churches have a minister only once or 
twice a month. Some have only a Sun- 
day school. Others have little, if any 
pastoral calling done by the minister. 


Iron Mountain pastor Sylvan Poet checks camera angle on 
parish youngsters who have made mission-study literacy chart. 
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Many suffer from a short tenure of the 
minister. Very few of the ministers and 
laymen have adopted a well-thought-out 
and long-range program for their 
church. The result is that many of the 
town and country churches have died in 
the past fifty years. Others are preparing 
themselves for burial by lack of interest 
and inactivity on their part.” 

The Balanced Church Program calls 
for specific steps in the areas of worship; 
administration; minister and people; 
evangelism; Christian education; and 
stewardship. And it includes coopera- 
tion and outreach through the world- 
wide Church, national Church, council 
of Churches, and the larger parish. The 
goals are specific and detailed so no 
church seeking to follow them can mis- 
take the steps needed. As standards of 
church vitality, they represent the very 
finest conception of the church at work 
in the community and the world. 

To go with the Balanced Church Pro- 
gram, Richard Comfort worked out his 
own program, which he calls “The Five 
P’s of a Successful Church.” The first 
of the P’s is Personnel. Without leader- 
ship no church can long survive. The 
vacant rural church will die. At this 
point the synod, presbyteries, and Board 
united to develop funds and capacity 
suitable for attracting high-type leader- 
ship in to the vacant churches. 

Both Dick and Ralph cultivate the 
seminaries intensively. When I arrived 
in Missouri, Ralph was just returning 
from San Francisco Seminary, rubbing 
his hands in glee over three top-notch 
men enlisted for service in Missouri. 
Two of these three men accepted the 
calls extended to them and began their 
service in July. 


Rural “‘interneships” 


The methods have been interesting. 
Back of Clyde Miller at Blairstown is 
a young man by the name of Bob Mor- 
gan. Bob came to Blairstown as an “in- 
terne” of the National Board. He took a 
year from his academic training at Yale 
Seminary for intensive field work. As- 
signed to Blairstown at a modest salary, 
he spent a year of hard cultivation. From 
that came the spirit which made Clyde 
Miller's coming possible. The same use 
of “internes” has been made in other 
parts of Missouri. This year three young 
internes are working to prepare the way 
for full-time pastors. 

Once finding Personnel, the next of 
the five P’s is Planning. Careful study, 
accurate survey of the field, intelligent 
discussion of the needs must inevitably 
be a part of a good church. 

The Planning must result in Program. 
For no matter how good the leadership, 
or intelligent the Planning, nothing hap- 
pens until they result in a Program 
which is specific and long-range in im- 
plication. 
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Iron Mountain teen-agers at summer camp learn how to braid 
lanyards from Norma Schlobohm, parish education director. 


No matter how good the first three 
are, the fourth P—Perseverance—is vital. 
For reviving a dead or dying church is 


a process of discouraging handicaps, dis-. 


appointments in leadership, and even 
actual opposition by some of the people. 
The pastor and lay leaders must be per- 
sistent, eternally plugging at their job. 

All fail without the fifth P. To Per- 
sonnel, Planning, Program, Persever- 
ance, there must be added Perspiration. 
It was Edison who said genius was one- 
tenth inspiration and nine-tenths per- 
spiration. Down in Missouri they know 
a revived church doesn’t just happen— 
it comes through hard work. Dick and 
Ralph themselves set the pace. Between 
them they drove more than 80,000 
miles in 1954. The first week I was in 
Missouri, Dick drove 2,500 miles attend- 
ing to the affairs of our Church. 

I serve a church of 1,800 members in 
a good medium-sized city. We have 
many such churches. As yet I have to 
see one of them utilizing available re- 
sources of leadership; developing the 
grace of good stewardship; making as 
direct an impact upon community life; 
planning as intelligently for a ten-year 
span as were these rural churches in 
Missouri. Seldom has it been my good 
fortune to encounter a group of pastors 
as dedicated to their field of service as 
were these men. Not because they could 
not get a bigger church—they could—but 
through a sense of mission and accom- 


plishment almost blinding in its quiet 
zeal. And I saw only part of this state- 
wide team. Dick and Ralph told me of 
many other men and women accomplish- 
ing miracles of faith in the potential 
graveyards of Protestantism. 

The wonderful part of the whole story 
is that your church and my church have 
made it all possible. Seminaries are 
filled with the finest group of students 
in their history. The students are there 
because of steady pressure upon them 
from church and family to give their 
lives to the Master of us all. 

Money was available to provide the 
necessary sinews of a -revival. Money 
was there because for the first time in a 
long while your church and my church 
are beginning to realize that if we are 
to make America Christian, it will be 
done when we become Christian enough 
to share our wealth with the God who 
has given it all. 

It’s worth it. Every life recruited to 
His service, every dollar committed to 
His Church, today brings a new return 
of lives finding purpose and meaning 
for tomorrow. I come back from Mis- 
souri where we are recapturing a lost 
stronghold determined that in my place 
we would try to be as wise and as de- 
termined as are these men, their wives, 
and their families. God grant the same 
desire might be in your heart, for in 
that desire is the key to America for 
tomorrow. 
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THE REWARDING VOCATION OF PHYSICAL ITE 


Several months ago, Suzanne P. Phil. 
lips, a physical therapist in New York 
City’s Beekman Downtown Hospital, 
was assigned to teach a four-year-old 
Chinese boy how to walk on crutches, 
The youngster, who had a long cast on 
one of his legs, could not understand or 
speak English, and all the training had 
to be done by sign language or imitation, 
“We succeeded after a while and be. 
came great friends,” Miss Phillips re. 
ports. 

This perhaps was one of the most per. 
plexing cases with which Miss Phillips 
has worked in her two years at the New a ios 
York institution. It is a large general ; oa 
hospital, and the therapists there work Presby 
in all phases of their profession. In a sides i 
typical workday, Suzanne might give jo" nm 
treatments for multiple sclerosis, arth- the Sli 
ritis, cerebral palsy, post-poliomyelitis, Teach 
strokes, amputations, fractures, and cialize 
sprains. In working with her patients, When 
she uses the healing tools of physical Sixth ] 
therapy: therapeutic exercises; ultra- Mrs 
violet light; massage; infra-red, dia- 
thermy, water, and other forms of heat. 
She spends much time teaching patients 
how to use crutches and braces. 

Individuals from just about every so- 
; mad cial and economic stratum come to the 
a Beekman Downtown Hospital. Suzanne 

has worked with bank presidents and & jont sy 
Bowery vagabonds, with tiny tots and cine. ' 
the aged, with housewives and victims § purne, 
of industrial accidents. pears: 
When she was attending a al e 
State College, Suzanne decided to be- & gy ye. 
come a physical therapist because ‘I sports. 
wanted to devote my life to helping leg br: 
others.” She was graduated from col 
lege in 1952, then attended the Colum- Part 
bia University Schoo] of Physical Ther therap 
apy for a year’s professional training. pocrat 
Suzanne’s hometown is Palmyra, New §& fessioy 
York, where she has been active in the B was ; 
choir and Westminster Fellowship of the § Physic 
Western Presbyterian Church. tus in 
physic 

“At school they won't let me use my The 
crutches when I play dodgeball ‘cause § and w 
I'm faster than the other kids,” said & fessioy 
seven-year-old David to his physical going 
therapist, Mrs. George T. Maguire. & acute 
(The youngster wears two long leg § The | 
braces.) Remarks such as David's are & sociat 
frequently heard in Mrs. Maguire’s work § 11,00 
at the Children’s Hospital of the District B now ¢ 
of Columbia, but they never fail to § in th 
thrill. Suzan 

All of Marjorie Maguire’s patients are § “for | 
under fourteen, and most of them are § able. 
post-poliomyelitis cases. A few of the B meas: 
children have cerebral palsy or are re 
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At Beekman Hospital in New York, N.Y., physical therapist Suzanne Phillips gives 
seven-year-old Joyce a whirlpool bath. This type of treatment may be used for 
sprains, strains, and other conditions that cause pain in stiff joints and muscles. cause 
cappec 
tion. 
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It’s a big day for Suzanne Phillips and her small patient as Peter receives his 
first lesson in walking with crutches. Both have worked hard to develop his muscles 
and, although he feels shaky now, he'll soon be keeping up with his friends. 
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covering from fractures or burns. In 
addition to supervising the work of six 
staff physical therapists, Mrs. Maguire 
includes in her daily schedule the treat- 
ment of several patients. It might be 
teaching breathing exercises to a child 
just out of an iron lung, or doing first 
exercises with very stiff patients in the 
warm water of the Hubbard tank, or in- 
structing in the use of crutches. Almost 
every day involves conferences with 
doctors, parents, and personnel in the 
brace shop and occupational therapy 
department of the hospital. 

A native of Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
where she is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs, Maguire re- 
sides in Washington with her husband, 
an Army colonel. She is a graduate of 
the Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, State 
Teachers College and received her spe- 
cialized training at Stanford University. 
When in the capital, she attends the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. Maguire became a therapist be- 
cause “I believed assisting the handi- 
capped would be a rewarding occupa- 
tion.” And a rolleall of but three of her 
young patients’ progress would bear out 
her expectations: Rick, a polio case, who 
three years ago had paralysis in both 
arms and both legs and is now an excel- 
lent swimmer and baseball player; Fran- 
cine, who five years ago was severely 
burned on her body and arms but ap- 
pears physically perfect to the nonmedi- 
cal eye; Mike, who contracted polio 
six years ago and today is proficient at 
sports, although he must still wear a long 
leg brace. 


Part of the practice of physical 
therapy dates back to the days of Hip- 
pocrates, around 400 B.c. But as a pro- 
fession it is a relative newcomer, for it 
was established after World War I. 
Physical therapists have recognized sta- 
tus in the medical field and work with 
physicians, nurses, and other specialists. 

There are about 6,000 qualified men 
and women working full-time in the pro- 
fession. But thousands of patients are 
going without treatment because of an 
acute shortage of physical therapists, 
The American Physical Therapy As- 
sociation estimates that an additional 
11,000 will be needed by 1960. Right 
now there are at least 2,500 vacancies 
in this career of service, which, as 
Suzanne Phillips says, offers a chance 
“for learning what it can mean to be 
able, if only in a small way, to bring a 
measure of peace and help to others.” 

—Mary ANN GEHRES 
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After months in the Children’s Hospital of the District of Columbia and dozens 
of physical-therapy treatments, five-year-old Charlene is ready to go home. Her 
physical therapist, Mrs. George T. Maguire, is delighted at the child’s recovery. 


Although Nancy’s legs were severely paralyzed by polio, her arms have normal 
strength. Mrs. Maguire shows the youngster exercises that further develop arm and 
shoulder muscles. Soon Nancy will be able to lift her body and get around on crutches. 





Range Riders’ Church 


Between branding time and roundup, thousa 


of ranch families in six states come together to strengthen their fai 


Ranch people of the Western United 
States live close to the land and hold 
a strong love for it. Their lives are not 
cluttered with the frills of city dwelling, 
and they like their living straight—forth- 
right, simple, and basic. 

They don’t get to regular churches 
often bec: wuse it’s a long way to town 
from a hill-country ranch. So each year, 
when the br: anding i is done and roundup 
time is vet a while off, the Church comes 
to them. 

This year, more than 10,000 men and 
women, boys and girls, were expected to 
attend Ranchmens Camp Meetings in 
the West, where for five davs they could 
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By Vic Jameson 


turn aside from everyday life and con- 
centrate on worshiping God. 

Such a place is Nogal Mesa, in south- 
central New Mexico. There, on a high 
plateau and surrounded by pine and 
pinon trees, the oldest of nearly a dozen 
such conferences recently had its annual 
meeting. 

Though sponsored by the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., the meetings are 
interdenominational in practice. Minis- 
ters representing various Churches 
preach at the four-times-daily services, 
their affiliations not announced. Persons 
who express a desire at the meetings to 
unite with a church are urged to join a 


oar ea 


congregation of their choice near thej 
homes, and to become active workey 
in it. 

This was the sixteenth year for Nog 
Mesa. Started in 1940, it has se 
as a founding point for three other ran¢h 
men’s meetings in New Mexico, twoi 
Arizona, and others in Colorado, Ne 
braska, Wyoming, and South Dako 
One is planned in Nevada next summer, 

The first meeting grew out of the 
dreams and prayers of four men stil 
active in ranchmen’s worship—the Rev- 
erend Dr. Ralph Hall, who now ha 
spent about forty years working for the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions 


« 


Men and boys gather around Nogal Mesa’s Prayer Tree in the afternoon for meditation. Joe Evans (left) leads the group 
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Texas layman Joe Evans, one of founders, explains how 
the meetings grew from a single encampment in 1940 to 
in six states now. Joe drinks 


several 


as a missionary to the ranch people of 
the West; the Reverend Roger Sherman, 
for twenty-five years a Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school missionary; the Reverend 
Everett King, a former secretary of the 
Board of National Missions who is now 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Albuquerque; and Joe Evans, now- 
retired rancher and cattle broker who, 
though a layman, is now spending most 
of his time in camp-meeting work. 

“We spent three or four days looking 
for a location,” Dr. Hall recalls. “We 
hadn't found one that quite suited us, 
when Forrest Sherman, Roger's brother, 
gave us a suggestion. 

“He said there was a place up near 
Nogal, where ‘I just sort of have to take 
my hat off when I go by.’ 

“We went up to take a look at it, and 
all of us agreed that Nogal Mesa was 
the place we'd been looking for.” 

The first year, the four founders 
thought they'd be happy if as many as 
fifty or sixty persons attended the meet- 
ing. Instead, they had 125 at the first 
service on a Wednesday night and 400 
or 500 by Sunday. Attendance has been 

wing ever since and reaches more 
an 1,000 now on the final day. 

This year, rainy weather had threat- 
ened to restrict both the activities and 
the attendance. A drizzle fell all day 
Wednesday as preparations were made 
for the first preaching service, and 
clouds covered the sky. 
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his coffee black. 


Then, dramatically, at the moment 
Dr. Hall was voicing the opening prayer, 
the sun broke through and filled the 
temple with brilliant light. 

Preachers this year were the Reverend 
Dr. Charles S. Poling, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wickenburg, 
Arizona, and a member of a famous fam- 
ily of ministers; and the Reverend Dr. 
Carlile Marney, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Austin, Texas. 

As on a ranch, the day starts early at 
camp meetings. Breakfast is served be- 
ginning about 5:45, with bacon, eggs, 
hot cakes, and steaming strong coffee on 
the menu. The first preaching service is 
at 9 a.m., with another at 10:45. The 
ministers usually alternate in the serv- 
ices. 

Noon and evening meals, like break- 
fast, follow the old ranch tradition in 
both quality and quantity. Nine beef 
cattle were donated by ranchers for the 
Nogal Mesa meeting. With the abun- 
dance of beef, cooked by an expert crew 
of Spanish-Americans, there are frijoles 
(pinto beans), mashed potatoes and 
gravy, salad, coffee, and dessert. 

Tin plates and tin cups clatter as the 
increasingly large crowds file through 
the line in the cook shed. (The Nogal 
site includes a permanent tabernacle 
and a permanent open-sided cooking 
and eating shed, roy other sites 
don’t.) But crowds don’t slow the opera- 
tion. “We fed 1,000 people in thirty-six 


Presbyterian Sunday-school missionary 
another founder of the ranchmen’s meetings, serves up 
a helping of fresh beef for high-school camper at Nogal. 


Roger Sherman, 


minutes once last year,” Roger Sherman 
notes. 

At 4:30 in the afternoon, men and 
women hold separate prayer meetings. 
The women meet in the tabernacle, 
which has large doors all along the sides 
that can be folded out and up in hot 
weather. 

The men gather at the Prayer Tree, 
a spreading juniper in a quiet spot on 
the grounds. There, with ministers at- 
tending only as guests if at all, they dis- 
cuss Scripture, relate religious experi- 
ences, or simply talk from their hearts 
about God. 

“Well, I'm sure thankful that I got 
to come,” one grizzled rancher relates. 
“I tell you there's nothing else I'd rather 
do than be here.” 

“We need the Lord just as bad as the 
sheep need their shepherd,” says an- 
other. “The old devil is like one of these 
coyotes; he'll get us if we're not careful.” 

Reports another: “When I go home, I 
feel like I've unloaded all my sins.” 

And Evans reads a letter from an old 
cowman who has seen the Light: “I've 
started crawling through the fence to 
get on the safe side. . . . 'm going to 
go all the way with the Lord and make 
him a good hand... .” 

The day closes, after evening preach- 
ing services, with a fellowship hour 
around the campfire. The Reverend Bill 
Lytle, young Presbyterian Sunday- 
school missionary who leads gospel 
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Father and son find portable electric plant good spot for chat. At left is cowboy 
missionary Dr. Ralph Hall; at right, Pastor James Hall of First Church, Hobbs, N. M. 


Sunday-school missionary William Lytle of New Mexico (left center, hands in pockets ) 
leads group singing around the campfire as a fitting close to day at Nogal Mesa. 
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hymns in regular services, leads in mor 
songs around the fire. Evans and othey 
spin humorous stories for a while befor 
the campers head for their beds. 

The visitors camp mostly in famih 
groups, in accommodations ranging 
from the most simple to extremely up-to. 
date. While some use only cowboy Sa 
rolls, others occupy tents of varying sizes 
Still others bring trailer houses, and m 
the grounds this year was a new station 
wagon complete with beds, and with 
curtains for privacy. 

A matter of pride with the men who 
“ride herd” on the meetings, Hall and 
Sherman, is that no collection is eve 
taken there. Sometime during the meet. 
ing, usually on the last day, an ap 
nouncement of the expenses is made 
and a hat is left near the Communion 
table. Often, they explain, they have 
found checks in the hat with the amount 
left blank and a note that they are to 
be filled in “for whatever you need.” 

The job of overseeing and making ar- 
rangements for the meetings is no small 
chore. The church-supplied material 
now includes two complete sets of camp 
equipment—cooking and eating utensil 
to feed 1,200 to 1,500 persons, chairs, 
electricity plants, tents, and other items. 
It makes a full load for one large truck 
and two smaller pick-ups. 

Even so, sometimes the crew has to 
“tear down” on Sunday night, travel up 
to 1,000 miles, and get the equipment 
ready to go again on the following Wed. 
nesday. 

A number of ranch families have 
never missed a meeting, and for many 
it has become as much a part of living 
as ranch life itself. Some persons who 
came as young boys or girls now are 
grown, married, and bringing their own 
children. 

The informality of the West is evident 
everywhere. Like the ranchers, the j 
preachers wear levis, wide-brimmed 
hats, and cowboy boots, and many of 
the women wear denim clothing. 

“We wanted the ranch people to feel 
they were doing something for them- 
selves. So from the very beginning 4 
large part of the responsibility has been 
given to them,” Dr. Hall points out. 
“They furnish the beef and wood and 
take care of the grounds. The Board of 
National Missions pays Roger's and my 
salaries and the preachers (we've had 
some of the outstanding preachers in 
America) are paid only their travel ex 
penses. They donate their service.” 

Typical of the feelings of the ranch 
people for the meetings is one womans 
statement that “it’s just like a bunch of 
kinfolk coming together.” 

But perhaps the best description of 
all came from a woman who suggested 
to Dr. Hall: 

“I imagine heaven will be a lot like 
this.” 
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The World Council: 


Decisions 


A year’s time can make a difference. 
Last summer a small] but volatile uproar 
was set loose when the United States 
issued visas for Iron Curtain delegates 
invited by the World Council of 
Churches to the Evanston Assembly. 
And at Evanston the East European 
churchmen were the most-photo- 
graphed, most-followed, and most-whis- 
pered-about of the hundreds of official 
participants. 

This summer more churchmen than 
ever before have criss-crossed the boun- 
daries between East and West. An 
American Baptist conducted a Com- 
munion service in a Russian church for 
the first time since before World War I. 
And nobody demanded arrests and in- 
vestigations when six Russians attended 
Sunday services at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Jefferson, Iowa, late in July. 
As millions of church people throughout 
the world had hoped and prayed, the 
nations were at last talking with each 
other as well as at each other. 

Talking with people of differing be- 
liefs is the principal business of the 
world’s most widely representative re- 
ligious agency—the World Council of 
Churches. That’s what the World Coun- 
cil is—groups of Christians with many 


at Davos 


differing beliefs talking and acting to- 
gether in a cooperative fellowship of 
worship, study, and work in every part 
of the globe. 

Last month the people who operate 
the World Council between meetings of 
the Counci] Assembly—the staff, con- 
sultants, and ninety-member Central 
Committee — met in cool (coat-and- 
sweater-vest weather ), mountainous Da- 
vos in eastern Switzerland for a week of 
evaluation and planning. 

Led by four co-presidents—Baillie of 
Scotland, Barbieri of Argentina, Dibelius 
of Germany, and Sherrill of the United 
States—the delegates and staff—repre- 
senting 162 Churches and more than 
170,000,000 Protestant, Orthodox, and 
Anglican members—showed that they 
had plenty of interest in and enthusiasm 
for progress in a less warlike world. 

One of the major decisions reached 
at the Central Committee meeting at 
Davos was a proposal for the reduction 
of armaments under international in- 
spection, and the development of 
“methods for peaceful change to rectify 
existing injustices.” 

The proposal, drafted by the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs and approved unanimously by 


the Central Committee, suggests that the 
United Nations form an international 
commission of scientists and technicians 
to identify the essential requirements 
for an adequate disarmament system. 
While this system is being worked out, 
nations would seek to cooperate volun- 
tarily by exchanging military informa- 
tion. Any action on disarmament would 
have to include moral and political fac- 
tors as well as number and kinds of 
weapons. The Council’s suggestions will 
be submitted in full to the chief delegate 
of all UN member-nations when the UN 
Assembly opens later this month. World 
Council leaders also hope to confer with 
members of the Big Four delegations 
which will meet next month for the 
vital foreign ministers’ conference in 
Geneva. 

Another important action was the 
urging of closer ties between World 
Council Churches and Soviet Church 
bodies. The Central Committee asked 
for closer ties in a 2,000-word letter sent 
to the Russian Orthodox Church, which 
last February had invited the World 
Council to support the Communist- 
sponsored World Peace Council. 

In the message to the Soviet Churches, 
the Central Committee stated that it 
still could not support the World Peace 
Council. But the Committee naturally 
assured the Soviet churchmen that the 
World Council would continue its never- 
ending quest for peace. The Central 
Committee also asked for “frank conver- 


Members of the Central Committee of the World Council meet for business session. Dr. Franklin C. Fry of U.S.A. is chairman. 
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U.S.A. Presbyterians at World Council’s Davos meeting include (rear row from left) 
Council Associate Secretary Robert Bilheimer; Union Seminary President Henry P. 
Van Dusen; and Council’s U.S. Secretary Samuel M. Cavert. In front are former 
Assembly Moderators Ralph W. Lloyd and John A. Mackay. Assembly Stated Clerk 


Eugene Carson Blake, who heads Central Committee finance group, is at right. 


sation” with Russian churchmen on the 
subject of religious liberty. 

In other actions, the Committee: (1) 
voted to meet next year in Budapest, 
Hungary. This is the first time the group 
has scheduled an Iron Curtain confer- 
ence; (2) received two applications for 
membership, one from the National 
Baptist Convention of America (mem- 
bership, some 2,600,000) , the other from 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Silesia, Czechoslovakia (membership, 
some 50,000) ; (3) approved a projected 
$750,000 building program for a chapel, 
library, and office space in Geneva 
(present headquarters, mostly in two 
temporary wooden barracks, are highly 
inadequate); (4) heard that the refugee 
resettlement program was at a three-year 
high, with Australia and Canada leading 
in receptions; (5) welcomed two new 
World Council staff leaders from Britain 
—Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, who will head 
the Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees, and Dr. Francis 
House, who will head the Division of 
Ecumenical Action. 


Sunday Schools: 


Church Begins at Home 

More than 7,000 church-school teach- 
ers and leaders from the U.S.A. and 
Canada, with a liberal sprinkling from 
lands overseas, attended the 23rd Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention in 
the public auditorium in Cleveland, 
Ohio, a month ago. 

It seemed clear from the Convention: 
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(1) that Christian education, the only 
instrument for perpetuating the faith, 
is on the upswing, and (2) that through 
the alert use of modern approaches and 
techniques, dedicated thousands in the 
Sunday-school movement are offering a 
real challenge to the cultural and moral 
crisis of the Atomic Age. 

These two facts came out in the re- 
marks of Convention speakers and lead- 
ers. They were evident in the exhibits 
covering 13,000 square feet of floor area. 

“Teach Christ Now” was the theme of 
the meeting. The urgency of the task 
was sounded on opening night by Har- 
old E. Stassen, “Secretary for Peace” in 
the Eisenhower Cabinet and president 
of the Convention since 1942, who made 
three round-trips between Washington 
and Cleveland during the week. 

In the Convention’s strongest state- 
ment of concern, Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, 
general secretary of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Board of Christian Education and 
a vice-president of the National Council 
of Churches, said that man’s best hope 
in the atomic era is to “produce in a 
short time the kind of men and women 
who can be trusted to use fantastic pow- 
ers for some-better purpose than to 
make fantastic weapons, or to commit 
fantastic sins.” 

To do this, Dr. Payne said, “We must 
swiftly commit and train a great army of 
volunteer teachers both in the home and 
the Church. 

“We must no longer encourage par- 
ents to believe that they can shunt off 
their responsibility . . . to public institu- 


tions or to the Church. The only religion 
that is any good is home-made religion.” 

This stress on family responsibility for 
the teachings of Christ ran as a thread 
through many sessions—with the parallel 
thought that it is often the duty of the 
Sunday school to awaken the family to 
this responsibility. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, famed 
preacher on NBC’s National Radio Pul- 
pit program, urged the daily use of the 
Bible in the home. A group of panelists 
concurred that religion is best taught by 
the family being a Christian family, 
rather than by formal family worship. 

One church leader, Dr. Richard E. 
Lentz, executive of the National Coun- 
cil’s Family Life Department, said un- 
equivocally: “The Church has failed to 
reach the family, although this is more 
important to a child than any Sunday- 
school lesson.” 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, also criticized the Sunday schools, 
said they are conveying “sweet bits of 
morality” to America’s young people in 
an era when the college population out- 
numbers only slightly that of our pene- 
tentiaries. 

Dr. A. L. Roberts (Presbyterian U.S.A.), 
general director of the National Coun- 
cil’s Commission on General Christian 
Education, conceded that the Sunday 
schools only reach 37 per cent of the 
children, 24 per cent of youth, and 14 
per cent of the adults. He said that 
82,500 babies are born in the U.S. and 
Canada each week and that they will 
live twenty-five years longer than the 
1900 population. To keep pace, thou- 
sands of new teachers and new classes 
are needed. 

Dr. Roberts outlined a five-point pro- 
gram: (1) Improve teaching; (2) relate 
it more closely to the home; (3) relate 
it to the experience and needs of the 
students; (4) take advantage of leader- 
ship and laboratory schools; (5) enlist 
teachers who have the best qualifications 
and train them. 

The Reverend Ralph Mould, Conven- 
tion program chairman and coordinator 
of Leadership Program, Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Board of Christian Education, 
stressed the change in character of the 
Convention since the first was held in 
New York in 1932. Today, he said, it 
provides an interchange of ideas. In the 
early days, teachers came usually to get 
the latest information on materials. 

A pageant, beginning with the story 
of Robert Raikes and the first Sunday 
school in 1780, marked the 175th anni- 
versary of the movement. 

Harold Stassen was reelected presi- 
dent; Bishop Reuben H. Mueller, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, first vice-president. 
Twenty four area vice-presidents were 
also elected. 
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The Church in Russia: 
Two Opinions 

Two views of the position of the 
Christian community in Russia were of- 
fered the Western world recently. 

In Oslo, Norway, Professor Nils Al- 
strup Dahl, who recently visited the 
Soviet Union, said that the danger 
threatening the Church in Russia was 
that of “a museum death.” Among 
young people, he said, “ignorance of the 
Church is nearly complete. . . . There is 
no persecution and, within its limited 
sphere, the Church has freedom. But the 
State has succeeded in keeping the 
Church ‘on a reservation’ similar to the 
way Indians were treated in the United 
States. The reservations are under the 
State’s protection, and visitors may go 
to them to see how well ‘this special type 
of human being’ is cared for.” 

The other view was heard in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, where Metropolitan 
Pitirim of Minsk (Russia) told Scottish 
newsmen that “a religious revival is tak- 
ing place in the Soviet Union. .. . I want 
to assure you that the Church is free 
and independent.” And an Iron Curtain 
Baptist pointed out that there are now 
more Baptists (half a million) in Russia 
than there are in Great Britain. 


Fifty Presbyterian College 


Scholarships Now Available 


Qualified Presbyterian young people 
entering any of the forty-one Church- 
related colleges in the autumn of 1956 
may compete for one of the Board of 
Christian Education’s fifty scholarships, 
according to recent announcement from 
the Board’s Division of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

These scholarships, for which $25,000 
has been set aside, will range from $100 
to $1,000 for the freshman year and will 
be renewable if the candidate maintains 
a superior record. The scholarships are 
competitive and will be based upon the 
applicant’s scholastic ability, character, 
and financial need. 

Twenty-five awards will be made on 
a national basis and twenty-five will be 
regional. Five of the regional awards 
will be made in each of the following 
areas: West Coast and Mountain States; 
West Central States; East Central States; 
East Coast States; Southern States. 

To qualify for the competition, ap- 
plicants must have been members of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. for at least 
one year prior to filing application form; 
have been ranked in the top quarter of 
their secondary-school class at the end of 
their junior or next to final year; be ac- 
cepted by the college of their choice; be 
single, and not liable forsmilitary service 
during the academic year 1956-57. 

All applicants must take, under super- 
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vision and at their own expense ($6.00), 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, to be 
given December 3, 1955, at examina- 
tion centers throughout the country. Ap- 
plications for the test close November 
12, 1955. 

To receive consideration, applications 
for Presbyterian College Scholarships 
must be postmarked before November 
1, 1955. Announcements of the awards 
will be made before March 1, 1956. 

High - school students fulfilling the 
above requirements and interested in 
applying for a Presbyterian scholarship 
should write immediately for the scholar- 
ship application form to: 


Division of Higher Education 
Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Dr. Evangeline Muthammah 
Thillayampalam 


“Dr. Tilly” Named 


Thoburn College President 


Dr. Evangeline Muthammah_ Thil- 
lavampalam (known to her students as 
“Dr. Tilly”) became president of Isa- 
bella Thoburn College for Women, 
Lucknow, India, last month. She suc- 
ceeds the late Miss Sarah Chakko, re- 
nowned former Indian leader (see Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, February 20, ’54). The 
college, founded by Methodist mission- 
aries, is now a union institution in which 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
cooperates. 

Although born a Hindu, Dr. Thil- 


lavampalam attended a Christian school 


run by the Church Missionary Society of 
England (Anglican), in order to learn 
English. After she was twelve, when 
both her parents died, she went to live 
at the school, and at fourteen became a 
Christian. 

She attended college in North India, 
earned B.Sc. and M.Sc. degrees in zool- 
ogy, and was granted a scholarship to 
Columbia University in New York City, 
where she earned a Ph.D. degree. In 
1932-33 she was an exchange lecturer 
in zoology at Wellesley (Massachusetts ) 
College. 

On her return to India, Dr. Thillayam- 
palam headed the department of biology 
at Isabella Thoburn College for ten years 
and built up, during that time, the first 
biology museum in India. After twenty 
years as student and teacher in North 
India, she returned to her native 
island of Ceylon and became principal of 
the Chundikuli Girls’ College in Jaffna. 
Following this, she served for four years 
as president of the Lady Doak College in 
Madura, South India, a school of high 
academic and Christian standards. She 
is the author of a textbook on biology for 
college students. 


New Hymnbook 
To Come Out Next Month 


After October 17, many American 
Presbyterian and Reformed congrega- 
tions will be using a new hymnal. En- 
titled The Hymnbook, it was prepared 
by representatives from five denomina- 
tions: Presbyterian U.S.A., Presbyterian 
U.S., United Presbyterian, Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian, and the Reformed 
Church in America. 

The Hymnbook will include 527 
hymns and_ seventy-three choral re- 
sponses and other works selected from 
some 200,000 hymns and psalms. Its 
editor is Dr. David Hugh Jones of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Exceptionally durable paper, cloth, 
and binding were used in production of 
the volume to insure long use. The book 
was successfully subjected"to tests in a 
special “tumbling” machine that gives 
the equivalent of twenty years of con- 
stant wear. For the first time in hymnal 
publishing, responsive readings are 
printed in two colors. 

The Hymnbook has been published 
primarily for those churches which do 
not have an official hymnal. The Hymnal 
— 1933 of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is issued by directive of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as the official hymnal of 
the denomination. The Hymnbook is not 
intended to supplant or replace The 
Hymnal in churches of our denomina- 
tion. Interested congregations may ob- 
tain information about The Hymnbook 
or purchase it from Westminster Book 
Stores. 
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NEWS 


Solidarity South of the Rio Grande: The Presbyterians Meet in Brazil 





The most widely publicized Church 
meeting in the past two months was 
July’s International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, held by the Roman Church in Rio 
de Janeiro. While the hierarchy and 
thousands of the faithful were jammed 
in Brazil's scenic capital, four dozen 
Presbyterians gathered together some 
275 miles due west of Rio for the first 
Pan - American Presbyterian conference 
(see P.L., July 23). One of the delegates 
was PRESBYTERIAN LiFE’s special Latin 
American correspondent James E. Goff, 
secretary of the U.S.A. Church mission 
in the Republic of Colombia. Herewith 
is James Goff's photo-and-text report on 
the Campinas conference. 

—THE EDITORS 


E HAVE loved you without knowing 
Wien Now we know you and love 
you more.” That is what spirited Stated 
Clerk Benjamin Alvarez said. He spoke 
for the eleven-man delegation from 
Mexico to Latin America’s First Pres- 
byterian Conference as the group pre- 
sented its country’s red, white, and 
green flags to fifty-seven-year-old Dr. 
Jose Borges, genial Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil. With this 
act the two largest Presbyterian bodies 
in Latin America sealed their friendship. 

The presentation was symbolic of the 
friendship-making sessions which late in 
July brought together forty-eight offi- 
cial delegates from Mexico, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Chile, and the United States. 
During the eight days of worship, study, 
debate, and frequent refreshment from 
Brazil’s strong, sweetened black coffee, 
the Latins discovered the unity antici- 
pated by Christ in his prayer, “That they 
all may be one . . . that the world may 
believe.” (John 17:21). Referring to this, 
the text of the conference, Jose Borges 
stated: 

“... Toa divided world, without hope 
and without God, it is indispensable to 
show that the God of creation and of 
providence, of justice and of holiness, 
is also the God of redemption. So that 
the world might believe that Jesus is 
sent from God, we have to present a 
perfect unity of spirit, faith, and love.” 

The new friends recognized many 
common problems and with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm reviewed their suc- 
cesses and failures. Discussion centered 
about six topics vital to the life of the 
Church: (1) Evangelism: methods, lit- 
erature, preparation of leaders; (2) Lay- 
men in the Church: ministry and training 


of men, women, and students; (3) 
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Christian Education: primary, second- 
ary, and theological; (4) Problems Fac- 
ing the Latin American Churches: 
independent sects, Communism, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and restric- 
tions of religious liberty; (5) The 
Ecumenical Movement: inter-Church 
cooperation, nationally and internation- 
ally; and (6) A Strategy for Presbyterian 
Advance: Mission-Church relations, na- 
tionalism and self-support, emphasis on 
evangelism and social ministry in the 
next decade. 

During its business meetings the con- 
ference heard preliminary reports on 
the study themes, divided into commit- 
tees to pursue the recommendations 
further, and in plenary sessions did the 
following: 

(1) Recommended a stepped-up pro- 


Presbyterian seminary at Campinas is 
one of two run by Brazilian Church. 


gram of evangelism using preaching by 
radio and television, and a wider use of 
filmstrips and literature in order to reach 
all social and economic classes. 

(2) Set up a permanent committee, 
with one member from each country, to 
meet in 1956, and called another ple- 
nary conference to convene within three 
years. The Reverend Alfonso Lloreda, 
pastor of E] Redentor Church in Caracas, 
Venezuela, was elected general secre- 
tary of the permanent committee. 

(3) Formed a committee of six to plan 
a Latin American, Spanish-speaking 
seminary on a level with Brazil’s two 
high-caliber institutions. 

(4) Laid preliminary plans for send- 
ing a Latin American missionary to a 
foreign country. 

(5) Voted support of the Student 
Christian Movement, the ULAJE (Latin 
American Union of Evangelical Youth), 


and the work of the Bible societies. 

(6) Criticized political Roman Ca- 
tholicism and labeled the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Latin America an 
“implacable persecutor.” The conference 
report on the Roman Church accused 
the hierarchy of stimulating dictator- 
ships, restricting religious liberty, pro- 
ducing “religious indifferentism, and 
discrediting truly Christian spiritual val- 
ues, thus offering an open field to 
Communist propaganda.” 

(7) Recommended greater participa- 
tion in the ecumenical movement, rec- 
ognizing at the same time that the 
movement is something more than any 
interdenominational organization. 

(8) Wrote the United Nations in sup- 
port of its Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and expressed concern over 
the severe limitations on religious free- 
dom in Colombia and some other Latin 
American nations. 

(9) Sent a letter to Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, president of 
Colombia, protesting the continued per- 
secution of Protestants in that South 
American republic. “We deeply regret,” 
said the delegates, “that Colombian 
Protestants do not enjoy the liberty and 
rights granted by the constitution of 
Colombia and by the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” The letter re- 
ferred to the government’s arbitrary 
closing, this year, of over fifty Protestant 
primary schools and the prohibition of 
construction of Presbyterian churches in 
Bucaramanga and Dabeiba. 

(10) Requested the U.S. Department 
of State to recognize that Latin America 
has a substantial Protestant community 
and therefore should not be treated by 
diplomatic representatives as if it were 
a monolithic Roman Catholic society. 

Prominent among the fourteen lay- 
men sent to the conference were: Fer- 
nando Rodriguez, head of Mexico City’s 
largest furniture company; Luiz Carlos 
Weil, dynamic young importer, presi- 
dent of Brazil’s Presbyterian Men's 
Organization; Dr. Hector Valencia, 
principal of the Colegio Americano, 
large Presbyterian school in Bogota, 
Colombia; Dr. Leandro Garza Leal, 
Mexican man of letters and one-time 
diplomat; Gonzalo Nieto, accountant 
in Colombia’s Bank of the Republic; Dr. 
Emilio Rodriguez, professor in “La 
Progresiva,” famous Cuban Presbyterian 
school; Samuel Reyna, M.D., a crack 
surgeon from northern Mexico; and Hel- 
muth Ostberg, Venezuelan spring man- 
ufacturer. 

Women at the conference were few 
in number but represented a work of 
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Mexico’s 


Benjamin Moraes make plans 


growing importance in the advance of 
the Church south of the border. Petite 
Maria Sanchez is a mother of four, 
teacher in a mission school, and is presi- 
dent of the Guatemalan Synodical So- 
ciety. Her trip to Campinas was financed 
by Guatemalan women, some of whom 
were Indians of the Mam Tribe. Mrs. 
Nady Werner, general secretary of the 
National Organization of Presbyterian 
Women in Brazil, was busy taking notes 
on every session to advance women’s 
work, already in a stage of rapid growth. 
Mrs. John M. Irvine, a fraternal delegate 
from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
New York, spoke at the final morning 
devotional meeting and also to a com- 


Representative laymen include 
Lawrence Jacobs (Guatemala); 
riguez (Cuba); accountant 
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Moderator Eliecer Moreno (left), Venezuela’s 
Alfonso Lloreda, Puerto Rico’s Erasmo Seda, and Brazil’s 
for Church cooperation. 


(from 
Professor Emilio Rod- 
Gonzalo Nieto (Colombia). 


Presbyterians 
Smith (right) 


bined meeting of the Women’s Aid So- 
cieties of Campinas and surrounding 
communities. 

It is noteworthy that the conference 
was convened by Latin Americans and 
was under their direction. Anglo-Saxon 
representation was in a minority. Ex- 
penses of bringing the delegates together 


was met cooperatively. The three par- 
ticipating Boards (Foreign and National 
Missions Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and the Board of 


World Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.) contributed two 
thirds of the cost. The other third was 
raised by the Latin American Churches— 
a considerable task. 


left) banker Mrs. 


Brazilian women’s work, 
from Mexico (left) and U.S. missionary Dorothy Peck. 


With heavy clothing to ward off winter cold, U.S.A. 
Stanley 


and John C. 


Vassao. 


(left) 


Brazil’s Amantino 


Rycroft 
talk to 


John Coventry Smith, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Board of Foreign Missions, 
who diplomatically offered advice and 
at times oriented the discussion, said, 
“This conference is unique in the history 
of the Foreign Board. Here are Latin 
Americans from a vast area, representa- 
tives of mature Presbyterian Churches. 
They are guiding the meeting, and the 
decisions are theirs. Missionaries and 
Board members are in a minority as 
this conference plans the strategy for a 
whole continent. The future of the 
Church in this part of the world is defi- 
nitely in the hands of Latin Americans.” 

—James E. Gorr 


Nady Werner (center, counting money), head of 


amuses two women delegates 
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STUDENT AMBASSADORS: 


Thirty-five choice students from Pres- 
byterian homes, at mid-career in college, 
will be missing from their campuses in 
the United States this academic year. 
They are “bridge-building” in Spain, 
Switzerland, Lebanon, Pakistan, India, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Representing 
twenty-six American institutions—half of 
them Presbyterian colleges—and seven- 
teen states, they carry on the “Junior 
Year Abroad” program, now in its third 
vear. Next fall they will be back at their 
alma maters for the senior year, with far 
more than two semesters of academic 
credits to show for their overseas ex- 
perience. 

When foreign students began to come 
to American institutions after World 
War II in an unprecedented flood, Mar- 
garet Flory of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions found her student-work office 
swamped with activity. But she was un- 
satisfied with this one-way traffic. Con- 
vinced that sound strategy called for 
Christian student interchange, she 
worked out a plan by which American 
students could enroll for a year in over- 
seas institutions with academic stand- 
ards comparable to our own. This 
“Junior Year Abroad” plan was an im- 
mediate success. In 1953-54, eleven stu- 
dents spent a year at their own expense 
in six colleges overseas. Last vear the 
number grew to twenty. This year the 
thirty-five will study in thirteen differ- 
ent colleges and universities and, like 
their predecessors, will keep regular con- 
tact with one another. 

The first group to go had some ex- 
plaining to do. John Orr, of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, took his junior 
year at the University of Beirut, and 
over and over he was asked: “But why 
do you want to leave the States to study 
here?” He and the others had no easy 
time to make this clear to students whose 
chief ambition was a scholarship in an 
American school. There was soon no 
doubt in his own mind. Living with the 
Israel-Arab conflict, Near East national- 
ism, and the constant tension between 
the ancient Christian Churches and 
Islam, he wrote: “To a young, green 
American like myself, the experience is 
overwhelming, and I find myself asking: 
“Where have I been all my life?’ ” 

Neil Paylor, from Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Hanover College, had a year at 
Silliman in the Philippines. He saw first 
hand the devastation of World War II 
but was also greatly impressed with the 
ecumenical aspect of religious life on 
the campus. He found the United 
Church of Christ “a mixture of denomi- 
nations that exist in the States. You just 
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Presbyterian students Marie Morris (center) and Neil Paylor (right) enjoy break 
at Silliman University, The Philippines. Behind them is Silliman’s United Church. 


cannot work with the types of people 
here,” he wrote, “without getting ter- 
ribly enthusiastic about the world 
Church.” 

Katherine Anderson, from Cincinnati 
and Smith College, met girls from all 
over India at Isabella Thoburn College. 
There were Christians, Hindus, and 
Moslems; some from wealthy homes, 
others from tiny villages. She found that 
“the amazing and wonderful thing about 
these girls from such varied backgrounds 
is that once we are here it seems to make 
no difference in our friendships.” 

These students abroad have been able 
to take a lot of sight-seeing in their 
stride. Those at Geneva have had an 
ideal base for “doing” Europe. The Near 
East group is near the Holy Land, Cairo, 
and Luxor; and Kashmir is close to those 
in India and Pakistan. Bangkok’s gor- 
geous temples impressed the Philippine 
contingent, and now that the University 
of Madrid and the International Chris- 
tian University of Japan have been 
added to the approved overseas institu- 
tions, new travel opportunities open up. 

But, more than exotic scenes and 
scenery, the personal contacts with stu- 
dents of other races and backgrounds 
have impressed these young Americans 
abroad. They have shared in Interna- 
tional Work Camps in Lebanon, with 


seven nations represented, and in Thai- 
land, where students from all over the 
Far East lived and worked together in 
a single community. Ronnie Roberts, of 
the College of Emporia, met with daily 
taunts from Communist fellow-students 
while he lived as a Christian in a hostel 
in Allahabad, India. 

The Junior Year students had unpar- 
alleled opportunities to see the overseas 
mission work of the Presbyterian Church 
at first hand. John Orr attended a Near 
East Sunday-school conference in Alep- 
po with Bill Haddad, who heads up this 
work; Carole Getz, of James Milliken 
University, sat in on the meeting of the 
Syria-Lebanon Mission. Eleanor Close, 
of the University of California, who took 
her junior year at Silliman University, 
was one of a seven-nation Students’ 
Goodwill Team (including Chinese, 
Koreans, and a Marshall Islander) which 
toured northern Mindanao and spoke to 
large audiences—in one city 3,000. Marie 
Morris, of Syracuse University, who also 
studied at Silliman University, accom- 
panied a medical greup on a visit in 
Mindanao to the aboriginal Bilaan tribe, 
which now has a Christian chief. Others 
have visited Christian hospitals, shared 
in the efforts of Indian girls to secure 
more freedom, and watched national 
Churches assume new leadership. 
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These young people are too modest 
to write home of the impact their spirit 
and personalities have made on their 
fellow-students overseas, but ‘are free 
to acknowledge how their own attitudes 
and ideas have changed. Many testify to 
the deepening of their own lives, and 
in this the group which has just finished 
the year in Beirut had an outstanding 
experience. Prominent in this were Bill 
Jones, of Oklahoma A.&M., Bob Leas, of 
Indiana University, and Walter Owens- 
by, of Wayne University. Let Bob tell 
the story: “Last week we three Junior 
Year preministerial students went up 
into the mountains to the home of Taw- 
fic, Bill’s roommate, for supper. Bill had 
been to see a widowed seamstress there 
before, so we all went this time to call. 
After cocoa, our hostess began to tell 
us of her conversion twelve years ago, 
with Tawfic as interpreter. . . . She fin- 
ished her testimony, and after it was 
translated, she asked us how we came 
to know Christ. Well, all three of us 
stammered around giving a sort of half- 
answer about being reared in Christian 
homes and the like, really not answering 
the question. . . 

“Upon our return to Beirut, the three 
of us decided to discuss this problem, 
and Bill and I continued our talk until 
two A.M. on such topics as: What is a 
Christian? How does God work in peo- 
ple? What is predestination? What is 
God? What is the relation of Christ to 
us? During this discussion we were try- 
ing to reason from past and present 
knowledge. We used trite words and 
glittering generalities. No conclusion 
was arrived at, but finally we decided to 
pray. I began to pray and felt that Christ 
was not only present in the room, but 
he was speaking to me directly. It 
seemed that the veil of doubt and skep- 
ticism was lifted, and I really knew that 
Christ was my Savior. . . .” 

All seven of the Junior Year students 
in Beirut shared in this spiritual deepen- 
ing. Katy Choguill, of the College of 
Emporia, wrote home about it: “Our 
life here has taken on new meaning and 
purpose. We found it necessary to live 
our faith, and in order to do so there 
had to be something there to live. But 
God supplied our inadequacies, and 
through his miraculous grace we, too, 
are the humble possessors of the ‘mis- 
sionary glow.’” 

With thirty-five new representatives 
studying during 1955-56 in many more 
overseas institutions than 
Junior Year Abroad program is now real- 


ly on its way. While at the outset of its | 


third year only the first chapters of the 
story can now be written, vet already 
the broader viewpoint of those who 
have returned to the United States as 
seniors is having its influence on many 
campuses. —WiiiiaM N. WysHAM 
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STUDENT AMBASSADORS: 


TO THE U.S.A. 


“This is the refreshing thing about 
American Christians—they work and 
work and don’t get tired. I ‘hope to bring 
back to Germany some of this activity. 
This tribute to American church folk 
was made by a graduate theological stu- 
dent who had just completed a year’s 
study in a seminary in the United States. 
He was one of fifty-one such students, 
forty-seven men and four women, who 
came here from twenty-one different 
countries under the Ecumenical Schol- 
arship Exchange during the 1954-55 
academic year. This month fifty-six 
young men and women, just arrived 
from seventeen countries, will be en- 
rolling in thirty-four seminaries. 

A former ecumenical scholar wrote: 
“Besides learning a lot about other peo- 
ple and new ways of doing things, the 
one thing I am the most grateful for is 
the new “insight I got into my own life 
and into the life of my people in Ger- 

many. I went back to Berlin as one 
knowing quite a bit more about what it 
means to be a Christian in Berlin.” This 
statement demonstrates the first purpose 
of the scholarship exchange—preparing 
men and women for a more effective 
ministry in their own Churches. The 
program is Church-sponsored; no schol- 
arship award is made without the ap- 
proval of the Churches concerned. 

This lively program in our midst (for 
the United States has received 373 of 
the 1,000 students who have been 
awarded scholarships up to this month) 
had its roots in the modern ecumenical 
movement. It began to develop between 
World Wars I and II; but its greatest 
grow th came in the reconstruction pe- 
riod after 1945. The exchange program 
was from the beginning under the wing 
of the Department of Inter-Church Aid 
of the World Council of Churches, but 
it is no longer thought of as a relief 
program. It is true “inter-Church aid” 
at its best. The program is clearly here 
to stay, as a permanent factor in the life 
of the Churches. In this country it is 
administered by the Central De partment 
of Ecumenical Relations of the National 
Council of Churches. Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow is executive director. 

Most of the students came from Eu- 
rope, and especially from Germany, in 
the early years of the scholarship pro- 
gram. Now Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are in the picture. 

In brief, the plan calls for finding 
seminaries, both denominational and in- 
terdenominational, which offer room, 
board, fees, and $250 for pocket money 
to students from abroad who have com- 
pleted the B. D. degree at home. It also 
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Dr. Robbins W. Barstow (right), Ecumenical Scholarship Exchange director, confers 
with Hans-Ludwig Althaus from Germany, who attended Western Seminary, 1954-55. 


calls for a deep and personal concern in 
each one. A student has a summer vaca- 
tion here in addition to his academic 
year. The Central Department of Ecu- 
menical Relations operates on the con- 
viction that “curriculum is a series of 
experiences,” and plans for the visitor 
the kinds of experiences that add up to 
a rich and well-rounded year. 

But studies come first. The main lines 
of a student's work are generally deter- 
mined by the National Christian Coun- 
cil or similar body in the student's 
homeland, for his application must be 
accredited by some such responsible ec- 
umenical body. Most of the students 
study theology; but some are now study- 
ing audio-visual aids, and one—the edi- 
tor of a Christian journal in India—is 
studying religious journalism. Youth 
workers are almost invariably in the 
group in any given year. 

The geographical spread of the semi- 
naries receiving ecumenical scholars is 
wide. There were thirty-one seminaries 
or universities in 1954-55 in twelve 
states. They represented twelve denomi- 
nations, and included several interde- 
nominational institutions. The 
denominational spread of the students 
themselves was almost as wide, with 
eight major Protestant groups repre- 


sented and two Eastern Orthodox. 

The extracurricular activities of the 
ecumenical scholars are planned with 
two things in mind: to give the student 
experience in both ecumenical and de- 
nominational work. This means summer 
conferences and camps, home mission 
projects, work camps, and participation 
in the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, United Student Christian Coun- 
cil, and the Interseminary Movement. 
Last summer, of course, participation in 
the Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, 
was a must for the students. At that 
great event all of the fifty-one ecumen- 
ical scholars were present, some serving 
as stewards, some as translators, and 
some as members of the many related 
conferences going on around the fringe 
of the vast Assembly. 

Summer activities also include just 
plain sight-seeing. One student, in a 
final letter of report, wrote: “From early 
June through mid-August, I traveled 
through forty states of thé Union, mostly 
hitch-hiking. This means of transporta- 
tion provided the opportunity of getting 
acquainted with all kinds of people. | 
am convinced that during those weeks 
I learned more about American people 
and their ways of life than in the ten 
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months before. I learned that, as there 
is no ‘typical German’ with a typical 
opinion, there is no such thing as a ‘typi- 
cal American’ with a uniform thought- 
pattern, either. I also got acquainted 
with certain national problems where 
they are most acute, such as the Negro- 
white issue down south, or the task of 
Indian integration farther west. But 
even more important were the numerous 
occasions when I could add to my grow- 
ing list of experiences with American 
church activities. I attended the general 
synod of a church when ticklish prob- 
lems were being considered. I could 
take a glance into the church news de- 
partments of papers in Washington and 
Denver. I got acquainted with the life 
in a Roman Catholic seminary. I had 
quite a few discussions with agnostics. 
I experienced the life in a rescue mis- 
sion. In Canada I saw the problem of 
how to minister to immigrants from Eu- 
rope. In Denver and Los Angeles I 
studied the task of establishing com- 
munity churches in new residential dis- 
tricts. I could also learn something about 
the National Parks ministry when 
preaching in Yellowstone Park, Wyom- 
ing, and attending a service in Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona. My itin- 
erary led me to Indian mission stations 
in New Mexico as well as to missions 
in the backwoods region of Kentucky. 
And above all, I enjoyed the daily en- 
counter with human beings of so many 
varieties.” 

The adoption of certain American 
habits—even habits of dress—is not sur- 
prising in the case of the ecumenical 
scholars. One of them tells of the first 
vouth camp he attended. “It was the 
first time in my life that I saw American 
football and, of course, the first time in 
my life I played it. Most of the ‘kids’ 
were wearing their ‘blue jeans.’ I have 
to admit that I envied them for this 
practical camp dress, and here the wish 
was born to possess what they possessed. 
Really, a few months later I had them, 
or they had me; because on my summer 
trip I thoroughly depended on them. 
Then I imported: them into my own 
country, and even now I like to wear 
them as a demonstration of a good ex- 
ample of American informality.” 

The significance of the Ecumenical 
Scholarship Exchange is a little like the 
leaven in the measures of meal. In 
1954-55, there were 34,000 foreign stu- 
dents studying in the United States. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 were Protestant and 
Orthodox theological students. Of these, 
the fifty-one ecumenical scholars repre- 
sented only 5 per cent. But like their 
predecessors, they will have an influence 
in their homelands out of all proportion 
to their small number. 

—WILMINA ROWLAND 
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DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS 
Provide Income for You and 


Support for Your Church 


Your dollars do double duty when 
you have a Life Income Plan with the 
Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church. First, they bring income to 
you for life; second, they give sup- 
port to your Church forever after. 

There’s no magic about making 
dollars do double work; the secret is 
investment. Under a Life Income 
Plan, your gift to the Church is 
invested along with other gifts in 
the Foundation’s Combined Trust 
Fund. This is a balanced, diversified 
fund of common and preferred 
stocks, government and corporate 
bonds which pays a high rate of in- 
come consistent with safety. 


PERPETUAL INCOME 


Invested in this Fund, your gift earns 
income year after year (some gifts in 
the Fund have been earning steadily 
for over 150 years). The net income 
is yours for the rest of your life; 
then it comes to the Church. 

Under the Foundation’s Life In- 
come Plan, you get not only income 
but the satisfaction of knowing that 
your influence will be felt years from 
now—even centuries—through your 
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support of the Church’s continuing 
Christian programs. 

Your wife or husband may also be 
included in the Life Income Plan so 
that the income is paid to you or your 
spouse as long as either of you lives, 


then to the Church in perpetuity. 
TAX SAVINGS 


The government encourages this kind 
of giving by granting certain tax 
benefits which make the net cost to 
you less than the actual value of your 
gift. Depending on your age, a sub- 
stantial part of your gift is deduct- 
ible for Federal income tax purposes 
up to 30% of your income in the year 
in which you make the gift. 

If you own real estate or securities 
which have increased greatly in value 
since you acquired them, you may 
also save on the capital gains tax by 
transferring such property to the 
Church, instead of making a cash 
gift. In this way you pay no tax on 
the increase in worth, but you and 
your Church receive income based on 
the full value. 

To find out how you can get in- 
come and satisfaction for life from 
the Foundation’s Life Income Plan, 
send in the coupon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Hucu Ivan Evans, Director 





The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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The President’s Vacation Church 





As most Americans know, the Eisen- 
howers’ home church is the National 
Presbyterian in Washington, D.C. But 
the Presbyterian Church which they 
have attended regularly for the longest 
time is in Denver, Colorado, the Presi- 
dent’s favorite vacation spot and Mrs. 
Eisenhower's home town. Since the 
Eisenhowers are now in Denver at the 
Summer White House and are scheduled 
to attend an important service on Sep- 
tember 12, here is a report on Denver's 
Corona Presbyterian Church—the Presi- 
dent’s vacation church—by special cor- 
respondents Doris Paul and Shirley 
Angle. —THE EDITORS 


T WAS a day like most every other sum- 
| mer Sunday morning in Denver, Colo- 
rado. The clear sun warmed the 
otherwise crisp mountain air. Boys and 
girls were going to church school with 
their parents. But at one unpretenious 
church in the middle of town, you could 
tell that something different was about 
to happen. 

Word had gone out that President and 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who were 
vacationing in the state, were going to 
worship at Corona Presbyterian Church. 

Inside the yellow-brick church the 
Secret Service men had been at work 
checking details with the ushers since 
7:15 a.m. The President likes to attend 
the first service. 

Simultaneously with the minister's 
entrance, the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Mrs. 
Eisenhower entered the sanctuary. The 
President’s entrance was made so un- 
obtrusively that the waiting congrega- 
tion hardly realized he had arrived. 

His arrival was not news to the church 
staff. For several summers, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower had written to the Reverend 
Robert S. Lutz to inform him that they 
would be worshiping with Corona 
Church members whenever they were 
in the city itself during their vacation. 
Because the President spends most of 
his time on a ranch in the Rocky Moun- 
tains about fifty miles outside of Denver, 
he is not at the church every Sunday 
morning of his stay in the state. The 
Secret Service men, however, keep Mr. 
Lutz informed as to the President’s 
church plans. 

Ike, as he is affectionately known in 
this section of the country, is looked on 
by most Western folk as a fellow Chris- 
tian rather than an object of awe. And 
being a Westerner himself, the President 
must like it that way. But there is al- 
ways the fringe of the curious onlookers 
to contend with wherever a President 
As church Miss Alma 


goes secretary 
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Corona Church pastor Robert Lutz stands 
in new, handmade, lime-oak pulpit given 
by Eisenhowers and Mrs. Eisenhower’s 
mother. Dedication is on September 12. 


Crawford put it: “We are used to Ike 
being here with us, but the public 
isn’t.” 

Pastor Bob Lutz, forty-two-year-old 
Princeton Seminary graduate, is deter- 
mined that the President’s presence will 
make no difference in the service. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower gets the same treatment 
as anyone else. The order of service is 
not altered on his account nor is his 
name mentioned from the pulpit. 

One week Bob had prepared a sermon 
on National Missions work, not knowing 
that the President would attend. He did. 

“I had been particularly busy that 
week on other things, and I wondered 
whether the sermon I had prepared was 
adequate,” Bob recalls. “But the hour 
was late, so I preached it. But after the 
service I didn’t go to the main door as 
usual to shake hands with the congrega- 
tion. I stood at the most inconspicuous 
door in the place. 

“The President didn’t go out the main 
door that day. He came over to where 
I was standing. He shook hands with 
me and thanked me for the message. 
When the President withdrew his hand, 
there was a large bill in mine for Na- 
tional Missions.” 

What made Mr. Eisenhower choose 
Cerona Presbyterian Church as his place 
of worship? It certainly was not because 


of its reputation as being “the” church 
of Denver. Corona’s 677 membership 
stands in the shadows compared with 
Montview Presbyterian Church’s 4,300 
communicants. Nor is Corona known for 
its famous members. Large Central 
Presbyterian Church—the “downtown” 
church near the state capitol building- 
shares leaders with Montview. 

One of the deciding factors for the 
Eisenhower choice was that this was 
Mrs. Ejisenhower’s girlhood church, 
Here is where she attended Sunday 
school when the building was just a 
crude structure made of cement blocks. 
The now-famous Doud family home js 
located just a couple of blocks away. 
Corona has been the Douds’ place of 
worship through the years. The Eisen- 
howers began their attendance at Co 
rona Church before General Eisenhower 
was elected to the office of President. 

Bob Lutz’s relationship with the Pres- 
ident is typical of many between 
ministers and laymen. They have no 
social relationship at all. But the general 
public cannot understand this. Genial, 
sandy-haired Bob often finds his daily 
stack of mail full of letters from people 
all over the country who ask him to 
influence Dwight Eisenhower by “push- 
ing” certain issues. Bob comments, “I 
don’t pay any attention to such letters.” 

Mr. Lutz made a pastoral call on Mrs. 
Eisenhower one afternoon and was sur- 
prised and pleased to hear her offer to 
make a memorial gift to the church. She 
had heard of the church’s decision to 
raise money for a larger building. Mrs. 
Eisenhower wanted to present a stained- 
glass window. 

Pastor Lutz explained that the build- 
ing would contain no_ stained-glass 
windows. He suggested that she and her 
husband give a pulpit instead. She 
agreed. A plaque would be attached as 
a memorial to Mrs. Eisenhower's de- 
ceased brother and two sisters and to 
the Eisenhower’s late son, David Dwight. 

A two-year search then began to find 
just the right kind of pulpit. During a 
recent trip to see Presbyterian work in 
Colombia, South America, Bob Lutz 
found just the right one. It was designed 
by Mrs. Robert Remington, wife of a 
Presbyterian missionary formerly sta- 
tioned in Ibague, Colombia. 

Mr. Lutz took down the dimensions, 
scaled them to fit the furnishings of the 
Corona Church’s new sanctuary, and 
sent the plans on to a cabinet maker. 
The new pulpit was used for the first 
time August 7. Althoygh the new chureh 
building has already been dedicated 
(March 11, 1955), Bob Lutz expects 
that the donors—President and Mrs. Ei- 
senhower and Mrs. Eisenhower's mother, 
Mrs. John S. Doud—will be present at 
the church for the dedication. 

—Dorts Paut and SuirLey ANGLE 
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Of People and Places 


“MISS JENNIE’’ HONORED 
FOR ATTENDANCE RECORD 

An energetic lady of eighty-four, Miss 
Jennie Culbertson Powers, recently 
completed what may well be a record 
number of years of continuous Sunday- 
school attendance. For eighty years 
(since July, 1875), “Miss Jennie” has | 
attended classes at the Westside Presby- | 
terian Church, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, without missing a Sunday. 

During the influenza epidemic of 
World War I, Miss Powers and her sister 
walked to the church and sat there by 
themselves to keep the record unbroken. 





Whenever she went out of town for a| 
visit, she returned for the week end to | 
go to Sunday school. 


wv BIDIC 
andbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook ’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
Itis an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 

Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 


| touching the Bible Story: 


| How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
| New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts, 
| and Early Christian Writings: 


An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
and the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has 
anything like as much practical Biblical information. 
{ Further particulars sent on request} 

Now in its 


20th EDITION 


In this Edition, the Two Books, 


| POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 


Miss Powers holds gold badge presented 
in honor of 80-year attendance record. 


“Miss Jennie” has received scores ot 
congratulatory messages. One greeting 
came from Dr. Paul S. Wright, Modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
She also received the following tele- 
gram: “. . . I have learned that.on July 
10 you will have attended Sunday school 
every Sunday for eighty years. I con- | 
gratulate you on this remarkable record | 
and on the personal conviction which 
it reflects. I know your example is an 
inspiration to your fellow church-mem- 
bers of the Westside Presbyterian 
Church and to many others in the Ger- 
mantown community and_ elsewhere. 
With all who honor you, I join in warm 
felicitations.” It was signed, “Dwight D. 
Eisenhower.” 


$10,000 GIFT 


Announcement was made last month 
of the receipt of an anonymous gift of 
$10,000 in stocks to the College of Em- 
poria, Emporia, Kansas. The gift is the 
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are Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 
It has the same appearance and page size as the 
19th Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
thicker, being 4 x 6% x 1% inches. 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
{ Two $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 
As books now sell, it is still a genuine bargain.} 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, lil. 
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Picture Your Church 


on Keepsake Plates 
Every Member Will Want One! 


Exquisite 9” or 10” glazed porcelain plates feature 
a picture of your church in lovely ceramic colors, 
guaranteed permanent. ideal for churches, schools, 
clubs. No charge for historical data on backs of 
plates. Borders are decorated in 23 Kt. Gold. Write 
for sample plates and literature and ask about spe- 
cial free offer of presentation plate to those 
ordering before Oct. 15. Or use handy coupon 
below. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


| WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


| P. O. Box 769, Covington, Tennessee 
| 


| | Gentiemen: Please send me literature and price list 
| on Keepsake Plates, and details about free offer to 
those ordering before Oct, 15. 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 


4 Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
sation. No experience necessary. For samples and 


full information, 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 


just write: 
754 E. 76th St., dosent 19, 








TASES PRAYER 


Send for semithin 
agent's prices, de- 
tails about ordering 





> 
CHRISTMAS 7 a 
NAPKINS 


You or your organization will 
find that selling these lovely 
Christmas napkins is not only 
easy but profitable. They sell 
on sight! 


Dept. PL95 » Box 147 » Hopkins, Minnesota 
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Services. 


Your every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the valve 


of Presbyterian Life. Please mention this magazine when responding to advertisements. 








NEWS 


second large amount given to the college 
in a month, and the sixth since Decem- 
ber of last year. Money from the gift will 
be used to complete remodeling Kenyon 
Hall, an administration building. The 
five other large gifts include $10,000 to 
the student loan fund; an anonymous 
donation of furniture for sixty dormitory 
rooms; another anonymous gift of 
$14,000 in stocks to the endowment 
fund; the warranty deed to a $750,000 
building in Wichita; and $290,000 for 
a new Science Hall. 


SUMMER CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


For the seventh year, the First Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Dover, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Hugh Mc- 
Henry Miller, pastor), held its Christ- 
mas-in-July service on the last Sunday of 
that month. Present this year were Dr. 
Charles C. West, a Presbyterian fraternal 
worker home on furlough from Ger- 
many, Mrs. West, and Gary, one of their 
three Each department of the 
church school gathered around a 
trimmed tree as Dr. and Mrs. West told 
of the thousands of gifts that have 
reached them as a result of the annual 
services. Then, in the 11 o'clock service, 
Dr. West told the congregation of the 
significance of the gaily wrapped pres- 
ents, prepared in accordance with his 
instructions and sent to him wherever his 
duties have taken him for the Board of 
Foreign Missions. In the past the gifts 
have gone to China, the Philippines, and 
to the Eastern Zone of Germany, where 
scores of families have shared them. 


sons. 


mh 


yy 


Missionary Ray C. Downs (left) receives car keys from Woodward Avenue pastor 
Herbert B. Hudnut following service. At right is the Reverend David K. Kerr. 


PLYMOUTH FOR MISSIONARY 


When missionary Ray C. Downs re- 
turned to Thailand recently, he took 
with him a new Plymouth station wagon, 
the gift of his four supporting churches. 
Downs received the car following a serv- 
ice at Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, Detroit, Mich., at which time he 
also was given a check to pay transporta- 
tion costs to Thailand. The congrega- 
tions contributing to the gift, in addition 
to Woodward Avenue, were: Fewsmith 
Memorial, Belleville, New Jersey; Sec- 
ond Church, Baltimore, Maryland; and 
Central Church, Eugene, Oregon. 


At left: Mrs. Walter Watts and Mrs. Jacob Powell present gifts to Mrs. and Dr. Charles West (with son Gary) at Christmas- 
in-July service. Dr. West, a fraternal worker in Germany, is supported by First Memorial Presbyterian Church of Dover, 
N. J. At right: In ninety-degree heat, young people of Dover church trim tree for the annual summer Christmas service. 
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OFF-THE-FIELD SCHOOL 


An experimental program undertaken 
st year by the Huntington Township 
(Long Island, N. Y.) Migrant Commit- 
tee for children of migrant farm workers 
was successfully repeated this summer 
on a full scale. The programs were 
sponsored by the Suffolk Council of 
Churches, a joint group of Protestants. 
This year the First Presbyterian Church 
of Greenlawn (the Reverend Leon M. 
Flanders, pastor), provided facilities for 
a vacation Bible school for forty chil- 
dren from three to twelve vears of age. 
According to a state law, the youngsters 
cannot be in the fields while their par- 
ents work. 

Volunteers picked up the children 
about 9 a.mM., and drove them to First 
Church. There the children spent the 
morning at supervised play. A story hour 
followed, then training with the chap- 
lain, the Reverend Isaac Henderson, 
whose services were secured through 
the National Council of Churches. 
Lunch was served the children, and 
after a rest period, they were returned 
to their homes. 

The Huntington group of volunteers 
for work among children of migrants is 
one of several such groups on Long Is- 
land. It functions mainly through 
private contributions and has the coop- 
eration of merchants and _ professional 
men in the area. 


MOTHER OF THE YEAR 

This year’s choice for “Indiana Mother 
of the Year” by the Indiana Mothers 
Committee is Mrs. Claude A. Young, a 
member of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Lafayette, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend J. Dayton McCormick, pastor). 
Mrs. Young taught a Sunday-school 
class in her church for twenty-two vears, 
was a member of the choir, and was a 
former president and welfare chairman 
of her Bible class. She is the mother of 
five sons, all of whom were present 
when the “Mother of the Year” scroll 
was presented to her recently. Unoff- 
cially she has been’a “mother” to 400 
former Purdue University students, and 
is still mothering a houseful at the age 
of seventy-six. “Mother Young” lives in 
an apartment in her large home, and the 
Purdue students live upstairs. In accept- 
ing the award Mrs. Young said, “I know 
of no greater honor for my family.” 


GOLDEN YEARS 


Fifty years of continuous service as a 
church-school teacher was recently com- 
pleted by Miss Mary Thomson of First 
Presbyterian Church, Delaware, Ohio 
(the Reverend Louis E. Campbell, pas- 
tor). Members of her class presented 
Miss Thomson with a fifty-year pin. 
Also, in recognition of the anniversary, 
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es ‘OLL EG! E Founded 1819 

J Fully accredited 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10 \dmissions Office. 
Centre College of K D . Ky. 








COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size, so al! stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC., TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Libera! 


Arts College 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Libera! Arts 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business. engineering, teacher edu 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts 
Accredited. David K. Allen. Pres.. Elkins, W. Va. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


vuiy accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College. P, Staunton, Va. 





FRIENDLY STaGSPRERE OF 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
F. McCluer, President, St. Charles. ssouri 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, la. 


L. 
(suburb of St. Louis). : 
¥ TCE F ded 1853. 
WESTERN COLLEGE | 59/2:3°6.a%eas 
] * intercultural living and learn- 
FOR W OME N ing experience through inter- 
national education program. Liberal arts and world 


culture A.B. degree courses. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, President. Box PR. Oxford, Ohie 


For ‘omen. A.B. 
Libera! Arts and 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary. high schoo! teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Catalog Wilson College. Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M.., Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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Est. 1744. 
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WHITWORTH COLLEGE *° 3335" 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professiona! 
training Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank F 
Warren. President. Spokane. Washington. 
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CALVERT SCHOOL ,..7.53",. os 
Kindergarten-9th grade. Complete teaching manual; 
lessons, books, supplies. No experience needed. Guid- 
ance by 
studied 
50th yr. Catalog. 360 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 


Calvert teachers. 100,000 children have 
famous Calvert School-at-Home Courses. 
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NEWS 


the church school presented a picture, 
The Way to Emmaus, by Zund, to the 
church for the assembly room. 

Another fiftieth anniversary which 
was recognized recently was that of Mr. 
Robert W. Heffelfinger as an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Heffelfinger 
was ordained in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 
Later he moved to Goheenville, R.D. 
Templeton, Pennsylvania, and was in- 
stalled an elder in the Goheenville Pres- 
byterian Church (the Reverend Walter 
Kennedy, pastor). 


GOSPELS IN SONGO 


Two thousand copies of the Gospels 
were recently made available for distri- 
bution by Protestant missionaries in 
Portuguese Angola, a small country in 
West Africa, by the Westminster Fel- 
lowship groups of the Synod of New 
Jersey. The synod’s W. F. Council, at its 
first meeting, decided that a benevo- 
lence project for all local groups in the 
synod should be undertaken. From the 
American Bible Society, it learned of the 
need for Gospels, printed in Songo, the 
native language in Angola. At that time 
only the Gospel of St. Mark was availa- 
ble in that tongue. The goal of $1,000 
was reached, and the Gospels were ded- 
icated at a recent synod convention. 


WOMEN CONDUCT SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


For the sixth consecutive year, the 
women of the Community Presbyterian 
Church, Clarendon Hills, Mlinois, had 
complete charge of conducting two 
morning services on one Sunday last 
month. Initiated by the pastor, the Rev- 
erend G. J. Schillerstrom, the services 
take place while he is on vacation. The 
women usher, provide the music, lead 
the responsive reading and Scripture, 
offer prayer, and occupy the pulpit. 


FUN FOR PAST FIFTIES 


A group of people past fifty years of 
age, formed in 1948, disbanded in 1950, 
and reactivated in 1953, is one of the 
busiest organizations in Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, Ardmore, Oklahoma. The 


“Golden Age Group” meets twice 
monthly for an afternoon program of 
devotions with their own elected chap- 
lain and the pastor, the Reverend L. W. 
Hanson. Entertainment, games, and re- 
freshments follow. They have two pic- 
nics annually, a bus trip, and a booth at 
the County Fair for a display of their 
handicrafts. On “Ardmore Day,” the 
members dress as “old-timers” and take 
part in the community’s festivities. Mem- 
bership in the group is well over 150 
people ranging in age from fifty to 
eighty-six years 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

Two hundred seventy-fifth. Fairfield 
Presbyterian Church, Fairton, New Jer- 
sey (the Reverend Lincoln T. Griswold, 
pastor). 

Two hundred twenty-fifth. Fagg’s 
Manor Presbyterian Church, Cochran- 
ville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Char- 
les E. Rice, pastor). 

One hundred fiftieth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Lancaster, Ohio (the Reverend 
Robert C. Bowman, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Jeffersonville, Indiana 
(the Reverend John G. DeKruyter, pas- 
tor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Crestline, Ohio (the Reverend 
Gerald L. Palmer, pastor). 

Central Presbyterian Church, Eugene, 
Oregon (the Reverend Paul S. Mellish, 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Hokendau- 
qua, Pennsylvania (the Reverend R. 
Walter Anderson, pastor). 

Ninetieth. The Grosse Point Memorial 
Church (Presbyterian), Grosse Point 
Farms, Michigan (the Reverend Frank 
Fitt, pastor). Founded as a Community 
Church in 1865, it became a Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. church thirty-five years ago 
and is now celebrating two anniversa- 
ries. 

Eightieth. Sharp Presbyterian Church, 
Buckholts, Texas (the Reverend Freddie 
L. Powers, pastor). 

Seventieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Raton, New Mexico (the Reverend J. 
Frederick Speer, pastor). 

Fortieth. The Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church, Canton, Ohio (the Reverend 
Francis R. Nagy, pastor). 

Tenth. Collenbrook Presbyterian 
Church, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Paul A. White, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Calvin Presbyterian Church, San 
Jose, California (the Reverend W. Mal- 
colm Gwaltney, pastor), of a new 
church social hall and Christian educa- 
tion building. 

South Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado (the Reverend Melvin R. Mor- 
ris, pastor), of a new sanctuary and 
Christian education addition, pews, and 
other furnishings. 

Covenant Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia (the Reverends Herman 
L. Turner and Victor J. Janek, pastors), 
of a new chapel and education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Coffey- 
ville, Kansas (the Reverend Robert W. 
Scott, pastor), of memorial gifts. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bad Axe, 
Michigan (the Reverend Wilson E. 
Spencer, pastor), of memorial gifts. 

First Presbyterian Church, Butler, 


— 


Missouri (the Reverend Dirk Heny 
Middents, pastor), of twenty-five Eng 
lish Hand Bells in memory of Jachin — 
and Marian V. Harper. 

Pineview Presbyterian Church, Seeley 
Lake, Montana (the Reverend W. Ham 
Bessire, pastor), of a new church. 

Fairview Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, Nebraska (the Reverend Lehr 
H. Newhouse, pastor), of a new church, 
The congregation will soon celebrate it 
forty-fifth anniversary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Oakfield. 
New York (the Reverend Luther Bo 
strom, pastor), of the M. E. Olmsted 
Memorial Service Building. Mr. Olm. 
sted was treasurer of the church fo 
twenty-seven vears. 

First Presbyterian Church, Wester. 
ville, Ohio (the Reverend Llewellyn G. 
Kemmerle, pastor), of a Christian edv- 
cation unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ponea 
City, Oklahoma (the Reverend Charlie 
Shedd, pastor), of a new church. 

Pequea Presbyterian Church, Narvon, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Robert 
Lloyd Roberts, pastor), of an electric 
organ and Sunday-school-room lights. 

The Presbyterian Church, Newtown, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend John E 
Mertz, pastor), of Children’s Hall-a 
Christian education building. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Knox Presbyterian Church, Los Ap 
geles, California (the Reverend Arthw 
P. Rech, pastor), for a new church. 

Bear Creek Community Presbyterian 
Church, Morrison, Colorado (the Rev- 
erend George F. McDougall, pastor), 
for a new sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Albion, 
Iowa (the Reverend Roy A. Wilson, To 
ledo, Iowa—moderator; and Mr. Alvin 
J. Straatmeyer, student pastor), for a 
new manse. 

The Presbyterian Church of Woods 
town, New Jersey (the Reverend Don- 
ald R. Killian, pastor), for its first unit. 

University Presbyterian Church, Buf 
falo, New York (the Reverend S. Leslie 
Reid, pastor), for a Christian education 
building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Greer 
lawn, New York (the Reverend Leon 
Flanders, pastor), for a new Christian 
education building. | 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

Memorial Presbyterian Church, South 
Bend, Indiana (the Reverend Stephen 
Kalabany, pastor),*of a new church 
Formerly this church was known as the 
Hungarian Presbyterian Church. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

Mount Vernon Presbyterian Church, 
Pea Ridge, Arkansas (Mr. Robert W. 
Marsh, student minister). 
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Harn “E same day I borrowed one book against Communism, but his complaint 
from the Board of Foreign Missions, is a novel one. Most people are agreed 
urch, [ received another in the mail, the latter that Soviet Communism has messed up 
Lehr having been sent by a chief officer in an the world. Mr. Shaull goes a step fur- 
urch important American industrial company. ther: He claims that Communism has 
te its I have no doubt the industrialist found messed up the revolution. 
my name among a list of clergymen One must agree with the missionary 
‘field whom he proposed to edify by sending _ that the word revolution is not, in itself, 
r Bo copies of Reflections on the Failure of a bad word. The land of the free and 
nsted Socialism (Devin-Adair; 1955; $2.75), the home of the brave began in the 
Oln. by Max Eastman. travail of the American Revolution. 
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publicly because the book proved an the American Revolution, and surely 
ester. excellent companion piece to Encounter the purpose of these ladies is in no wise 
yn C with Revolution (Association Press; subversive. 


1955; $2.50), the borrowed book, by M. 
Richard Shaull, a missionary of our 
Church to Brazil. 

The Reverend Mr. Shaull begins and 
ends on notes of Christian concern about 
the social structures of the world around 
us. Mr. Eastman subjects us to a good 
many pages of that form of soul-search- 
ts. ing and heart-baring which has become 


own fashionabie among those who once fell 
nF in love with Communism and are now 
alla disenchanted. It’s embarrassing to be 


around when a child is required to say 
he’s both wrong and sorry. The same 
kind of embarrassment finds its way to 
An- the reader of the Eastman volume. 
rthur The Shaull book is equally disturbing, 
o but for an entirely different reason. In 
= fact, any American who wants to take 
Rev- his comfortable ease in Zion had better 
tor skip this one. The author uses the word 
revolution in his title, reveals a consid- 
erable degree of fascination with the 
word in his text, devotes a good many 
pages to telling us that there is a revolu- 
tion going on in the world, and finally 
shakes us out of any remaining lethargy 
by letting us know that he thinks the 
revolution is a good thing. 
Like Eastman, he has a complaint 
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Max Eastman 
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The Reverend Mr. Shaull, who teaches 
Church history at the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Campinas, 
Brazil, will probably carry the reader 
with him in his assertion that there is 
a revolution in progress. He wrote be- 
fore the historic conference at Bandung, 
where the peoples of Asia and Africa got 
together to make noises about colonial- 
ism. The fact that they got together, plus 
the fact that they said what was on their 
minds without let or hindrance, reveals 
that we live in a changed and changing 
world. New nations, with new modes of 
political organization, were represented 
in that assembly when one of the first 
speakers quoted from Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s “Paul Revere.” 

Indeed, the author of Encounter thinks 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, and South 
America got their taste for revolution 
from the American experience in dissolv- 
ing the bonds between England and the 
North American continent. 

There are two seeming omissions in 
the Shaull book. The first has to do with 
our specific duties as Christians and as 
Americans. Here is his argument: There 
is a revolution. We helped start it. We 
cannot expect to export the American 
system, unamended, to other lands. 
There will be new social, economic, and 
political structures in the world. We 
must help in every way possible. And 
finally, it is not for us to say what forms 
these new structures are to take. 

One feels that Mr. Shaull has put our 
Christian responsibility squarely before 
our faves, and then told us that he him- 
self isn’t sure what we should do, and 
is fairly sure we shouldn't do anything. 

The other omission is theological. Max 
Eastman doesn't talk like a Christian. 
Nevertheless, he says clearly what the 


missionary doesn’t say at all (perhaps 
because the latter thinks it is all too 
clear). Eastman spells out the sin and 
sickness of human beings which led to 
the revolution. He talks like Calvin. He 





Radio and Television 
Broadcasts 


Let There Be Light—Week of Sep- 
temper 5.—Pikeville College, Ken- 
tucky, documentary drama will be 
carried on about 260 radio stations 
across America. 


Frontiers of Faith—Eugene C. Blake 
returns as host September 4. NBC- 
TV network, Sunday, 3:00 p.m. 
(EDT). 


Pilgrimage—Theme: September 4— 

Loyalty and Freedom : 

September 11—Unity of Christianity 

September 18—International Rela- 
tions—the UN 


Drama followed by discussion spon- 
sored by United Church Women. 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 
P.M. (EDT). 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 











thinks man’s spiritual illnesses are at the 
root of the social unrest out of which 
revolutions grow. Mr. Shaull didn’t say 
so, but one can imagine that he agrees. 

The Encounter book ends on a high 
note of hope. “Sustained by hope . . . 
we will live unperturbed in a revolu- 
tionary world. We will go about our 
work in the social and political spheres 
seriously and calmly. . . . Regardless of 
the fears and dangers which may gather 
around us, we will live by hope and 
attempt to discover in each specific mo- 
ment what we can do to contribute to 
the End which God has established for 
the world.” 

I am not so sure that anybody will 
really “live unperturbed,” as Mr. Shaull 
puts it, but it is a certainty that his book 
will help a great many people better 
















“understand the events which disturb 


them. 
—Rosert H. HEINZE 
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Enjoy fall foliage time at 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
Suet, crisp nights—warm, sunny days—flaming 
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Open until October 17th. Write for booklet and 
rates. 

HAUSER BROTHERS 


SESLABELS 25¢ 


To get your name on our mail- 
ing list we will send you 500 SS 
Gummed Labels printed with =—_> 
any name and address for 25c! 

Stick on letters, pkgs.. books, etc. Wonderful 
gifts. (SPECIAL! 5 sets $1.00, same or different 
name on each set.) Order TODAY! 

Western Stationery, Dept. 1259 © TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Make $50 te $500 selling Coastline Nylon Hosiery 
or Breakwater Toilet Seap. Have your chairman write 
for on assortment for your next meeting or bozoar. 
Return unsold merchandise, poy after customer 
is satisfied. Send for literoture and returnable 
somples, giving name and address of organiza- 
tion, president ond treasurer. 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. 9, Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 








“lt is different... 


from any other church; but it ought to 
be. It 
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is built for us: our own com- 


our own needs; our own faith.” 


For PRespyTERIAN Lire’s description of 
an Oregon church building whose details 
are “very simple, chosen more to convey 


the idea of purpose than of richness,” 


and for helpful hints on new items 


of church equipment, see the 
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Scene from J. Arthur Rank’s The Shield of Faith 


New Tastes in TV 


NDER the unesthetic nickname of 
U NAFBRAT there operates an or- 
ganization seldom thanked or even ac- 
knowledged by the American public. 
Yet the National Association for Better 
Radio and Television (882 Victoria Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles), as the group is more 
formally known, acts as an alert watch- 
dog on the quality of programs. 

Its annual report on children’s radio 
and television programs was recently 
released for 1955; and it makes inter- 
esting reading for parents. Although still 
highly critical of crime shows on chil- 
dren’s TV schedules, NAFBRAT does 
note that violence programs are decreas- 
ing in influence. The reason given, it 
should be admitted, is not that hours de- 
voted to violence shows have been cut. 
They are just as prevalent this year as 
last. The improvement results instead 
from (1) the steadily declining audi- 
ences for this type of program, and (2) 
the increasing availability of programs 
with more positive values. 

Evidence of the shrinking juvenile 
audience for blood-and-thunder is shown 
in audience ratings in the Los Angeles 
area where Gene Autry, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, The Lone Ranger, The Cisco Kid, 
and Ramar of the Jungle have all lost 
approximately 50 per cent of their view- 
ers in the past year. Among the pro- 
grams of the better type that have offset 
these violent serials, twenty-one re- 
ceived a rating of “excellent.” These in- 
cluded Ding Dong School, Disneyland, 
Lassie, Super Circus, Zoo Parade, and 
the unusual religious program for youth, 
Look Up and Live. 

Among the debits toted up by 
NAFBRAT is the virtual disappearance 
of radio programs for children. It cited 
only three hours a week in the “excel- 
lent” class for juvenile listeners. Some of 
the best were Carnival of Books, No 
School Today, and Make Way for Youth. 

Somehow the survey did not turn up 
one of the more objectionable programs 
that flickers over our TV set—the re- 


|showing of ancient Our Gang movies. 


Sept. 17th Issue 


When first I saw these films, many 


years ago, I was unaware of their de. 
fects; for I was also young. Today their 
weaknesses are all too apparent to a 
parent. Their degrading stereotype of 
the Negro is inexcusable. The recurring 
pitch to the fears of the children is con- 
demnable. They have sunk low in these 
exciting sequences, threatening the se- 
curity feelings of young children with 
scenes of fright. Certain people are de- 
picted as universally cruel: the school 
teacher, the step-mother, the police. 
Several movies have ridiculed religious 
worship and church school, one depict- 
ing the minister as an oaf. 

NAFBRAT will not object to this ad- 
dendum to its annual report. Our terse 
footnote is simply this: Let those old 
Our Gang comedies moulder away in 
the film cans where they have been 
stored for so many years. 

The Shield of Faith is the newest 
religious film from the famous studios 
of J. Arthur Rank. Given a premiere 
showing at the International Sunday 
School Convention last month, it re 
minded many of us of How Green Was 
My Valley. Like that earlier picture from 
Richard Llewellyn’s book, The Shield of 
Faith also has a Welsh mining town for 
its locale, and a devout pastor for its 
hero. The community is Llansarn, the 
parson, Reverend Samuel Williams. Not 
only in his preaching (if there at all) 
but in his pastoral ministry, Parson W ‘il- 
liams makes his impact. After a disaster, 
the cleric unsparingly serves his stricken 
people and demonstrates that the “proof” 
for religion is not to be found in scien- 
tific formulae but in Godly living. 

Mervyn Johns plays the difficult role 
of the schoolmaster convincingly; but 
all of the characters come alive. The old 
man who faces his death fearfully, the 
deacon who glibly cites proof text from 
his Bible, the townspeople: These are 
genuine folk often more real than our 
customarv celluloid churchmen. They 
appear honest and credible in their por- 
trayal of a people who in the words of 
Paul are “hele all, taking the shield 
of faith.” -J. C. WYNN 
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By Oren Arnold 


September is our family’s most won- 
der-full month. We wonder how we ever 
lived through summer’s exhausting heat. 
We wonder if middle daughter can hold 
off her marriage until next June, as 
promised. We wonder if we could af- 
ford a new two-tone car for Christmas. 
Oh, we just sit around and wonder, it 
seems. I wonder when we are going to 
stop wondering. 

° ° oO 

Promised my young daughter a bigger 
allowance when I thought she was old 
enough to need it, but that didn’t jell. 
“By that time,” she groaned, “I'll be 
getting Social Security.” 


co co 3 


Too many well-meaning people wait 
for the hearse to bring them to church. 


ecm Ss 

I just can’t feel any good will toward 
the Communists. Right after I paid 
eighteen dollars for two season tickets 
to our local college games this fall, I 
learned that two star halfbacks and 
three linemen had been drafted. 


7 oO 2 


I have a quick cure for any female 
in my family who seems suddenly angry 
at me. I kiss her. 


Your family is operating properly, 
Mr. and Mrs., if the preacher and his 
wife drop in occasionally just to visit and 
enjoy fellowship with you, rather than 
to discuss church needs and problems. 


° oO ° 


One reason I stay persistently in love 
with my wife Adele is that she can hear 
my troubles detailed, year in and year 
out, and seldom bore me with any of 
her own. 


° co) ° 


“God speaks,” said my _ treasured 
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friend Rollo LaPorte recently. “First he 
says ‘Come.’ Then ‘Go.’ ” 
° ° °° 

You don’t make your character in a 

crisis; you exhibit it. 
°° 3° ro) 

Harold Roth, our town’s distinguished 
chickenologist (he keeps hens), came 
over with a dozen eggs last night, trying 
to salve my feelings for having beaten 
me severely at golf. But that kind of 
hypocrisy won't get him anywhere; I 
know very well he is aiming to wallop 
ne again in golf next Saturday. 

° °° oO 

Thinking of the elders and deacons, 
Dr. Hall asked for the board members 
to meet him briefly after Sunday’s ser- 
mon. A high-school sophomore joined 
them. “Oh, excuse me,” said he, when 
they explained. “I thought he said 
‘bored.’ ” 

(I doubt if that actually happened, 
but they told it on the preacher at a 
watermelon bust last night, and who am 
I to let the truth stand in the way of a 
good story?) 

oO oO o 

Fog is exceedingly dangerous to drive 

in, especially if it’s mental. 
e ¢ e 

As always in late summer, I have been 
visiting churches of other denominations 
to learn wherein they differ from ours. 
Some very noticeable differences were 
turned up, such as: (1) The Baptist 
preacher has less hair than our preacher. 
(2) The Congregationalist worshipers do 
not whisper during service. (3) The 
Methodists sing much louder than we 
do, and all in the same key. 

° ° ° 

Do any of you neighbors know where 
I am going to get the extra $1,000 to 
pay an orthodontist for straightening my 
daughter's teeth? I don’t. “You can cut 
down on everything except our church 
pledge,” ruled her mother. Now how did 
she know I had been toying with that 
idea? 

° co 3 

The various denominations, I have 
observed, are much like members of a 
large family. They quarrel over many 
petty matters in the home, vet usually 
love one another enough to cooperate 
on the major issues. 

° ° oO 

Bud Hale almost blew his top when 
his ten-vear-old daughter wanted to 
start using lipstick, but calmed himself 
and let psychology take its course—she 
overdid it, and some boys ridiculed her 
right out of using it at all, just as Mrs. 
Hale had predicted. 

oO °° °° 

The best college cheer, reports my 
Rosemary from the University of South- 
ern California, is not “rah rah rah!” or 
“yea, team!” or any such. It’s a check 
from home. 
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HEARING AID USERS! 


Now listen to TV...radio...at 
volume the family enjoys 


Stop turning up set volume. Listen right 
along with others—hear clearly with the 
marvelous new Sonotone MAGNE-MAT. 
This easily-installed, wafer-thin device 
gives you instant personal control of vol- 
ume through any all-transistor hearing aid. 
Just place your hearing aid on the 
MAGNE-MAT and regulate hearing vol- 
ume as you like without changing recep- 
tion for others. Order MAGNE-MAT 
postpaid today. Send $5.00 (plus local or 
state sales or use tax) to: 
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YOU'LL FIND the advertisements in 
Presbyterian Life are dependable 
aids in purchasing. Advertisers will 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Did the Protestant Church 
begin with Martin Luther? 


Answer. No. The Church began with 
the work of Christ and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. It has existed, imperfect 
and sometimes corrupt, since that time. 
Again and again it has needed prophetic 
voices and strong leaders to ¢:.‘) it back 
to the basic gospel and to true ways of 
worship and life. At the time when 
Martin Luther and other Reformers were 
active, the Church had become weak- 
ened by serious faults. But the Reforma- 
tion did not start a new Church; it was 
a renewal of the one Church which had 
existed from New Testament times. 


Question: In many churches only an 
ordained minister can pronounce the 
benediction. Is this a valid rule or just 
a tradition? 


Answer: Unless you think of minis- 
ters as priests on whom other Christians 
are absolutely dependent for at least 
some blessings, there is no basis for lim- 
iting the use of the benediction solely 
to ordained ministers. Someone may 
reply that the Church, for orderly pro- 
cedure, has committed the conduct of 
worship and the administration of the 
sacraments to ordained ministers, and 
so they alone should pronounce the 
benediction. But the benediction is a 
prayer; every Christian can and should 
pray for others; grace is not channeled 
through any special group; and so I can- 
not believe that the use of the benedic- 
tion must be limited to ministers. This 
means that if any lay person conducting 
group worship uses the benediction, he 
does not claim or possess any control of 
divine grace (just as the minister does 
not); he prays that divine grace may be 
freely given by God to the worshiping 
group. There is no magic or monopoly 
of grace in the use of the benediction. 
And no one benediction has greater 
power than the several others we find in 
the New Testament, although Second 
Corinthians 13:14 in many ways ex- 
presses most fully the divine source and 
richness of the blessings we pray God 
will give. 


Question: What does the New Testa- 
ment mean by “speaking with tongues”? 


Answer: The New Testament seems 
to describe such speaking in two ways. 
Acts 2:4-11 reads as though the disciples 
spoke various foreign languages. But in 
First Corinthians, chapters 12 and 14, 
we gather that the Christians spoke in 
excited, unintelligible sounds, which a 
few persons with a special gift could 


understand, though to others it was gib- 
berish. 

I think that what happened in the 
Apostolic Church was what Paul de- 
scribes. Some Christians, ecstatic with 
joy over the grace and gifts of God, 
uttered excited sounds which were not 
in any usual language. Friends who 
knew what was in their hearts could ex- 
plain what caused the ecstasy of joy, but 
the utterance was not normal speech in 
any language. Perhaps, as has been 
known in modern cases where people 
have thus given way to joy and excite- 
ment, snatches of foreign languages 
were heard. But basically, “speaking 
with tongues” was an excited expression 
of primitive Christian joy. 

In First Corinthians, chapters 12 to 
14, Paul says some important things 
about this practice. He says he can speak 
with tongues more than any of the 
Corinthians, but he would rather sav five 
words that make sense. He says that 
such ecstatic speech must honor God 
and Christ; it must be disciplined so 
that it serves the good of the Church 
and is not used in pride for show; it 
and every gift must be exercised in love. 
And he says emphatically that the best 
gift is always the one that is intelligible 
and helps the thinking, worship, and life 
of others. He emphasizes the use of the 
mind in worship; he rates speaking with 
tongues the least valuable of spiritual 
gifts because it cannot be understood 
by most others. 


Question: I have read that in the first 
three centuries no Christian would go 
to war. What are the facts? 


Answer: Considerable evidence shows 
that from a.p. 175 on, there were Chris- 
tians in the Roman army. For the cen- 
tury before that, such evidence is lacking; 
possibly Christians served as soldiers (I 
suspect they did), but certainly not in 
great numbers. The New Testament 
does not forbid military service. John 
the Baptist assumed that the soldiers 
who questioned him would continue to 
serve (Luke 3:14). Jesus praised the 
faith of a centurion (Matthew 8:10). The 
centurion at the Cross spoke in rever- 
ence about Jesus (Mark 15:39). Cor- 
nelius the Centurion believed (Acts 10: 
44-48). There is no sign that such mili- 
tary men gave up their military posi- 
tion. The New Testament writers con- 
sider them acceptable as disciples. I see 
no evidence in the New Testament that 
a soldier could not be a Christian. 

—FL.oyp V. Fi.son 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


A BASKET OF APPLES 


When Jimmy Hollis visited his grand- 
father’s farm, the thing that he liked best 
was hiking through the woods. Some- 
times he would leave the farmhouse 
early in the morning and tramp through 
the woods until it was almost lunch- 
time. 

One day, Jimmy followed a trail that 
he had never taken before. It was very 
narrow. It led through thick bushes, 
and trees that grew close together. After 
a while, the trail became wider. Ahead 
was a wire fence. 

“Hello, there,” a deep voice said. 

Jimmy looked around. For a moment 
he could see no one. But then he saw a 
man on the other side of the fence. He 
was standing on a ladder next to a tree. 

Jimmy walked to the fence. “What are 
you doing, mister?” he asked. 

“Why, I’m picking apples off some of 
my trees.” He held up one of the apples. 
“Did you ever see such a huge red 
one?” 

“No, I never did,” Jimmy replied. 

“Here, catch,” said the man, tossing 
the apple toward Jimmy. 

Jimmy caught the apple and said 
thank you at the same time. Then he bit 
into it and munched away. “This is the 
best apple I've ever tasted,” he said. 

The man got down from his ladder. 
“My name is Mr. Wilson, sonny. What's 
yours?” 

“Jimmy Hollis.” 
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“Your grandfather is Mr. Hollis, my 
neighbor, isn’t he?” 

Jimmy nodded proudly. 

“Well then, some day soon I'll pick a 
whole basket of apples for you. How 
does that sound?” 

Jimmy jumped up and down. “That 
will be great, Mr. Wilson,” he said. 

A whole week went by, but Mr. Wil- 
son didn’t bring the basket of apples as 
he had promised. Jimmy often remem- 
bered how delicious that one apple had 
tasted and how very much he'd like an- 
other. 

One morning, even though it looked a 
little bit like rain, Jimmy left the farm- 
house early. He was carrying a basket. 
He walked fast and didn’t stop until he 
had reached the wire fence at the end of 
the trail in the woods. 

“First I'll hop over this fence, and then 
I'll climb into that tree over there. It has 
the biggest and reddest apples,” he said 
to himself. 

Jimmy almost had a whole basket of 
apples when he heard a loud rumble of 
thunder. Looking up, he saw that the 
clouds that had been gathering were 
very dark. A raindrop splashed against 
his forehead and another one against his 
cheek. 

There was a bright yellow flash of 
lightning, followed by a loud crash of 
thunder. 

Jimmy dropped the basket of apples 


and slid out of the tree. Then he jumped 
over the fence and ran for Grandpa’s. 

He was soaked by the heavy rain by 
the time he reached the farmhouse. He 
ran in the back door and stood shivering 
in the kitchen. 

“Is that you, Jimmy?” Grandpa’s voice 
called from the parlor. 

“Yes,” Jimmy replied shakily. 

“Come into the parlor. There is some- 
one here to see you.” 

Jimmy couldn't think of anyone who 
would be coming to see him way out 
here in the country during a thunder- 
storm. He brushed his wet hair from his 
forehead and walked out of the kitchen. 
When he reached the parlor, he saw Mr. 
Wilson sitting in the chair by the win- 
dow. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” Mr. Wilson said, smil- 
ing. 

Jimmy felt his face get very hot. “Oh, 
hello, Mr. Wilson—” 

Grandpa was smiling, too. “Look what 
Mr. Wilson brought for you,” he ex- 
plained as he pointed to one corner of 
the parlor. “A whole basket of apples— 
the biggest and reddest ones he could 
find in his orchard.” 

Jimmy felt a golfball in his throat. He 
swallowed, but he couldn’t speak. 

“Don’t you want to thank Mr. Wil- 
son?” Grandpa said softly. 

“I sure do,” Jimmy answered, “But 
first I have to tell him something.” 
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